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IL Choose’ Free: Libraries 
a the best agencies for improving the masses of the 
people, because they give nothing for nothing. They 
only help those who help themselves. They never 
pauperize. They reach the aspiring, and open to these 
Eis der tucasured of the world=-cicse stored up in 
books, A taste for reading drives out lower tastes... 
I prefer the free public library to most if not any 
other agencies for the happiness and improvement 


of a community 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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Public Forums and Libraries 


By JOHN W. STUDEBAKERt 


AM here to talk to you as a neighbor 
and one interested in the great problem of 
preserving and improving, if possible, 
American democracy. Apart from that 
group of people, professional educators, 
upon whom I think we must depend for 
initiative in establishing and carrying for- 
ward what I have chosen to call a system 
of public forums, there is no other group 
in American life so intimately associated 
with this idea as are the librarians 
throughout the nation. In fact, I cannot 
think of education without thinking of 
libraries. Librarians are part and parcel 
of the whole big movement to achieve our 
American ideals through education. I 
said to your secretary only recently that it 
falls to the lot of the Office of Education 
in Washington to approve the lists of 
books to be purchased in all of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps throughout the 
country, not only the textbooks, so-called 
(about $300,000 worth), but six or seven 
hundred thousand dollars worth of so- 
called library books. I suggested to him 
that I wanted to lean rather heavily upon 
the American Library Association in secur- 
ing assistance in making wise selections of 
those books, untrammeled by any political 
influences. 

I shall probably not say very much in 
detail about the part of the libraries in the 
operation of public forums. You have im- 
agination enough and you have already 
had experience enough to know that as any 
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great movement in the general field of 
education grows, just to that extent will 
library service grow and extend its offer- 
ings in favor of a more definitely organized 
educational effort. 

I have intimated that I think our big- 
gest problem is to preserve and improve 
the thing that we commonly conceive as 
being democracy. If we are to make it 
work, if we are to win in making America 
what it should be, we must do so through 
education. We must not be beaten back 
by forces which, through education, we 
can bring under control. All we have to 
do to see the problem more clearly is to 
glance around the world to witness the 
extent to which people in desperation have 
succumbed to the theories of dictatorship 
and have given up their efforts to achieve 
this great ideal of democracy. 


AN ETERNAL STRUGGLE 


We have to fight for democracy; it is an 
eternal struggle. We must continue to 
fight for it even as our forefathers did in 
1776. We are too prone to believe that 
once we have stated a concept it will stand 
without further support. We can see 
people, we can see forces, we can see in- 
fluences which will beat democracy, but 
we are not going to let them do it. You 
remember H. G. Wells’s famous state- 
ment, “Civilization is a race between edu- 
cation and catastrophe.” I would like to 
rephrase it and say, “Democracy is a race 
between education and the chaos of igno- 
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rance which destroys democracy and sup- 
plants it with dictatorship.” 

George Washington, in his farewell 
address uttered the following immortal 
sentences. He said, “In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion be enlightened. Promote, there- 
fore, as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge.” That is prophetic. I think 
we have forgotten those words, generally 
speaking, in this great land of opportunity, 
where we have found it possible to succeed 
in spite of our failures to plan adequately 
for the general diffusion of knowledge. 
We take what we have in the form of 
public education as a matter of course, not 
realizing that there was a long struggle to 
establish and develop and to keep up to 
date and to make sufficiently adaptable this 
instrument of modern democracy called 
public education. 

Education was not mentioned in the 
Constitution of the United States. It was 
not until 1850 in the northern states that 
the principle of tax supported free public 
education was established. It was not 
until after the Civil War that it ap- 
peared in the southern states. The prin- 
ciple of free public education for the 
masses of children and adolescents was not 
established until recently, and yet we 
sometimes assume that our forefathers es- 
tablished this whole system. 

In a debate on the question of free com- 
mon schools an old Rhode Island farmer 
once said, “You might as well take my 
plow to plow your field as to take my 
money for the purpose of educating your 
child.” That is a pretty good summary 
of all the arguments against the extension 
of educational opportunity. 

We built a system of schools, finally, 


but it is not adequate-to the demands of 
democracy today. In the race between the 
growing complexity of society and the ep. 
largement and adaptation of education, 
education seems to be lagging. The 
permanency, the vitality, the scope 
of education is always relative to 
social needs. 


UNEMPLOYMENT STILL UNSOLVED 


Take, for example, one of our social 
problems—this question of employment, 
We have not solved it. We are, however, 
working toward its solution. The rail- 
road situation is typical. In 1928 the 
railroads of the United States employed 
1,900,000 people. Today the railroads 
employ 960,000 people. Today, because 
of the advance that has been made in 
safety devices, more powerful locomotives, 
longer trains, and so forth, the railroads 
could carry all of that 1928 traffic ex- 
peditiously and efficiently with 1,200,000 
employees—a cut of 700,000 people. 

That is just one of many illustrations 
which might be cited. Our civilization 
has become extremely complex. That 
statement is trite, but I repeat that in this 
race between the growing complexity of 
our society and the extension and adapts 
tion of our systems of education, education 
has been lagging. We experiment with 
ourselves in education but we are likely to 
neglect ourselves in our haste to achieve 
accomplishments in more objective realms 
—in the production of material goods, for 
instance. 

Relative to the needs of American life 
and of self-government we Americans att 
not only not well educated, but we are 
not even well schooled. Approximately 
64,000,000 of the 75,000,000 American 
adults have not finished high  schod; 
32,000,000 of them have not finished the 
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eighth grade; about 2,000,000 of them 
have finished college. 

I cannot believe that all education is 
to be secured through schooling, but there 
is a high degree of correlation between 
systematic study and actual educational 
achievement. We are not only poorly 
schooled, but much of our schooling in 
terms of years has been quite inadequate 
and inefficient. “Today millions of pupils 
are going to teachers who are only a few 
years older than the pupils themselves. 
Young girls, relatively inexperienced, are 
undertaking to give to these millions the 
last bit of formal education they will ever 
have, undertaking to interpret for them 
this complex social order. 


ApuULT Forums ADVOCATED 


We must extend systematic, competently 
managed civic education into adult life. 
The cracker-barrel forums of the country 
store and the old New England town 
meeting are gone, even as the simple con- 
ditions of life are gone. We cannot build 
ademocracy by relying upon the accidental 
devices of adult education which served 
well enough in the past that has gone for- 
ever. 

I should like to see at work in every 
American community a comprehensive 
system of adult education, but as yet we 
cannot afford such a system. We can 
afford, however, a nation-wide system of 
civic education of adults which I have 
chosen to call public forums. And we 
need these forums for the same reason that 
we now have organized, systematic, rather 
competently managed discussion groups for 
the adolescents in the nation and for a rela- 
tively few people in the colleges and uni- 
Versities in the country. We need the 
mechanism by which we can bring to- 
gether American adults of all classes, all 


religions, political affiliations and levels of 
economic status into the schoolhouses and 
other public meeting places under public 
auspices and at public expense for the pur- 
pose of bringing these people into a better 
appreciation of the current problems of 
their day. 

Just as the nineteenth century witnessed 
the development in this country of a 
system of free public education for chil- 
dren and adolescents, the great contribu- 
tion of the twentieth century must be the 
establishment and development of a system 
for the civic education of the masses of 
adults at public expense. 

The newspapers, magazines, books, the 
radio, motion pictures, political party or- 
ganizations, and clubs will all help, but we 
cannot rely upon the accidents of that 
heterogeneous mass of influences in solidi- 
fying American opinion. We need to get 
together to discuss our common problems. 
We can no longer depend upon the under- 
standing and the erudition—if we may 
call it such—possessed by a handful of 
college and university graduates, trickling 
down to the masses of American citizens. 
I know from positive experience, at day 
labor, in labor union halls, and in talking 
at the noon hour with hundreds of labor- 
ing men, that this understanding, if it is 
sufficient after college graduation—and I 
question that—does not trickle down from 
the handful of two or three million Ameri- 
cans who have finished college or univer- 
sity. 


THE Des Moines Pustic Forums 


Now practically, I believe that there 
must be established in every American 
community under the auspices of public 
education a system of public forums. We 
have been conducting a public forum proj- 
ect in Des Moines, Iowa, during the past 
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two and one-half years under a grant of 
money secured from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration through the American Association 
for Adult Education for that purpose. 
The project will continue for two addi- 
tional years under that grant of money. 
We have been spending about $30,000 a 
year. We have employed as forum leaders 
only trained men and women. 

In Des Moines each forum leader has 
conducted five forums each week, practi- 
cally all of them in the evening in some 
twenty-five centers in a city of 150,000 
people. While it is important to under- 
stand how such a project can operate and 
also how it may be improved, I must refer 
you to The American way* for a full 
description of the Des Moines project. 

I know some will say, “Won’t these 
forum leaders, leading groups of adults all 
over the city, discussing all of the current 
national, international, economic, social 
and political questions become propagand- 
ists?” I believe that education should be 
as far removed as possible from a delib- 
erate attempt to indoctrinate the ideas of 
those who happen to occupy the positions 
of teachers. I disagree with some who 
believe it is the function of public edu- 
cators to conceive the kind of social or 
economic order we should have and then 
by all the subtle devices of persuasion as 
teachers seek to propagandize the learners 
with the instructor’s particular views. 
When that is done you get dictatorial 
propaganda which does not square with 
our concept of democracy. Nevertheless 
—and I can testify from long experience 
in administration of public education and 
public forums—I have found that among 
thousands of people discussing the most 
crucial issues of this day, the chances for 

*The American way; democracy at work in the 


Des Moines forums, by John W. Studebaker. New 
York City. McGraw-Hill. 1935. 
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propaganda and indoctrination are much 
more numerous on the elementary and 
secondary school level than on the level of 
adult education. 

When you stand before an audience of 
adults who are not looking for favors 
from you as a forum leader, who are not 
looking for credits or promotions or helps 
in getting a job, when they are free to get 
up and say what they please, or walk out 
of the meeting without being demoted, you 
have democracy at work; and if there js 
any situation which is designed to keep a 
so-called educator in equilibrium, that is it, 
If there is any situation that will run a 
man out of town when he becomes a 
propagandist, that is it. He has to be fair 
in his presentation of the conflicting points 
of view on any important issue. That is 
true democracy at work in education. 
Moreover, why should the management of 
public education assume that its responsi- 
bility or right is to impose the ideas of a 
relatively small number of persons called 
leaders and teachers upon the masses? Its 
function is to develop all of the techniques 
available for interesting the learners in ex- 
ploring various alternative choices in the 
socio-economic realms and then to let the 
learners walk out and join any action 
groups they desire. 


A “PEopLe’s UNIVERSITY” ENVISIONED 


Finally, I think we are not going to 
achieve this ideal of twentieth century 
education by relying wholly upon local 
initiative. I am treading on dangerous 
ground, but I say, as a rugged individual- 
ist who has caught something of the spirit 
of the agrarian revolt going on in my na 
tive middle west, that if we are to 
preserve and improve our American de 
mocracy, the federal government must tax 
its total resources and through devices that 
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can be invented, distribute funds under 
reasonable controls to local educational 
guthorities for the purpose of matching 
small funds supplied by these local authori- 
ties as a means of establishing public 
forums for the masses of people—for a sort 
of “people’s university” in the social 
sciences. 

We have had precedents for that. 
Through my office we are distributing 
some $12,000,000 to all the American 
communities for the support of vocational 
education in trades and industries, home 
economics and agriculture. That has been 
going on for fifteen years. Government 
under a democracy means the delegation of 
certain controls to state and federal gov- 
ernments. What we need to do is to set 
up some educational instrumentalities of 
the kind I have mentioned in order that 
we may know how much control we are 
willing to grant to our federal govern- 
ment or our state governments. I see 
nothing incompatible between the distribu- 
tion of financial assistance from the federal 
government and a straightforward, in- 
telligent determination of the amount of 
federal control, written into legislation to 
which we, as masses of people living in our 
respective communities, are willing to give 
our consent. 

The difficulty right now is in the wide- 
spread ignorance in the United States 
about public questions. We do not know 
even how to give our assent to the amount 
of federal control that we are willing to 
submit to; and, broadly speaking, it would 
be to enlighten ourselves that we need the 
kind of adult civic education I am discuss- 
ing. If we had it, we would govern our- 
selves, I think, as befits citizens of a 
democracy. 


However, in my opinion this scheme 


will not be set up quickly enough and on 
a sufficiently substantial basis throughout 
the land to save and improve American 
democracy unless the federal government 
gives financial stimulation. You and I, in 
our respective communities, are going to 
think we have exhausted our resources 
when we have provided funds for the edu- 
cation of our children or our own educa- 
tion with respect to those abilities which 
we feel we need in order to win individual 
success. But we are not going to add to 
that responsibility this more remote one 
having to do with a more exact, thorough- 
going knowledge of national and interna- 
tional problems, unless the entity primarily 
interested in having us know about na- 
tional issues—namely, the federal govern- 
ment—takes the initiative in furthering 
our interest and understanding of the prob- 
lems of the federal structure. 

There is plenty of evidence to indicate 
that we have not done it, but I believe 
that within the next ten years, starting 
with a few demonstration centers—which 
I think is a good policy for the Office of 
Education to undertake, exactly as the De- 
partment of Agriculture with its experi- 
ment stations has undertaken to improve 
agriculture—we should gradually build 
up this scheme until in every cross-roads 
village, in every urban center, throughout 
many weeks of each year we have millions 
flocking in to discussion groups which are 
competently managed by trained leaders. 
Then these millions will be going to our 
libraries and reading millions of volumes 
and pamphlets. I think when that day 
comes—and it will not cost the Ameri- 
can people so very many millions of 
dollars—we can have some faith in 
the hope that American democracy will 
survive. 
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Simplification of Government and Its 


Relationship to 


By GORDON 


KNOW very little about libraries, and 
therefore have no hesitation about speaking 
of them extensively, and advising concern- 
ing them with great profoundness; but 
because of long and intimate association 
with government generally, I find myself 
very reticent about speaking with too great 
definiteness upon that subject. Discretion, 
therefore, demands that I confine myself 
principally to certain thoughts concerning 
government in general, and then picking 
up the subject of libraries which represents 
but one of the multitude of subjects in 
which government is now engaged, and 
placing it in the picture that I shall attempt 
to paint, that I leave to you the deter- 
mination of whether or not the two 
subjects blend properly. 

Time does not permit an extended re- 
cital of the privilege I have had during the 
past few years of directing a most unique 
study of government in its newest phases. 
Although my personal experience has been 
most intensive in the Southern California 
field, I have discovered by inquiries and 
observation that the facts we have revealed 
in our own case are typical of those found 
throughout the nation. What I have to 
say, therefore, is by no means provincial, 
although the studies to which I refer have 
emphasized governments of the local type. 
No such survey would have been complete, 

+ See Behind the By-Lines in this issue. 
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however, had it ignored the relationships 
of local government to the broader units of 
the states and the nation. 


LocaL GOVERNING UNiTs OutTcrRowy 


Ignoring the mechanical details of our 
studies, and going directly to our discoy- 
eries, let me relate a few of the more sig- 
nificant. ‘The first of these is that local 
governments at present, although still 
classified as county, city and district gov- 
ernments, are difficult to identify as being 
related to the older forms of government 
which went under the same names. I shall 
henceforth refer to these various classifica- 
tions as local government. We find that 
two profound changes have resulted from 
the rapid evolution of local government in 
the past few decades. These changes have 
been occasioned largely by radical depar- 
tures in the manner of doing things. 


Although these developments began 





principally in the private fields of industry | 
and were due to the successful harnessing | 


of mechanical power, we find that the re 
sultant changes in the ways of living have 
also compelled expansion in the field of 
governmental activity. Local govert 
ments, which in this nation began 4 
ultra-simple institutions, rapidly assumed 
complexities that paralleled similar devel 
opments in commercial and_ industria 
fields. Increasing population density, not 
772 
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only in the growing numbers of metro- 
politan cities, but in the multitude of 
smaller communities, and even in rural 
areas, compelled the transference of many 
essential services from the field of personal 
endeavor to the field of codperative effort, 
ysually under the banner of government. 
The simple, privately constructed, owned 
and operated water well gave way to the 
publicly owned and operated water sys- 
tem. Similarly the sanitary institution, 
recently made famous by contemporary, 
facetious literature has for the most part 
given way to gigantic sanitation systems. 
And so on, through the almost endless list 
including transportation, health, recrea- 
tion, policing, fire protection, education, 
and libraries. We find that this trend has 
been irresistible. I shall not take time now 
to analyze in detail just why this should 
be. Suffice it to say that the phenomena 
have already occurred, and that in each in- 
stance there was ample justification. 


THE METROPOLITAN AREA EMERGES 


But in these trends we find a persistent 
adherence to the original units of local 
government in spite of the fact that they 
have little, if any, relationship to large 
homogeneous populations whose physical 
distribution bears no relationship to the 
many neighboring political jurisdictions in 
which they find themselves. I am leading 
up to the statement that the second dis- 
covery we have made is that there is a new 
social and economic unit existing in this 
nation that as yet has had no legal recog- 
nition, nor have provisions been made for 
administering its common necessities other 
than through a chaotic assembly of unre- 
lated minor political units. Specifically, I 
am referring to what is now defined by the 
federal Bureau of the Census as a “met- 
ropolitan area.” 


The 1930 census tells us that there are 
ninety-six such areas in the nation. The 
bureau tells us further that a metropolitan 
area is one within which the population is 
not less than one hundred and fifty people 
per square mile, or, it is an area within 
which the conditions of manufacturing, 
trade, transportation, labor and living—in 
brief, the daily economic and social life— 
are predominantly influenced by the central 
city. The Los Angeles metropolitan area 
with which I am most familiar is probably 
the simplest of the major metropolitan 
areas throughout the nation, by reason of 
the fact that it consists principally of one 
county in one state, and that there are 
operating within it only 456 separate per- 
manent taxing agencies. I emphasize the 
word “only” because, by a comparison be- 
tween the area mentioned and the Chicago 
metropolitan area—the latter including 
portions of three states, all or part of four- 
teen counties, and some 1,600 lesser units— 
Los Angeles is confronted with a relatively 
simple problem, complicated though it 
seems when considered by itself. 

The two and one-half million people 
residing within this metropolitan area con- 
stitute a relatively compact, intermingling 
population commonly confronted with cer- 
tain broad social, economic and physical 
problems. But the dealing with these 
problems has become complicated through 
recourse to these 456 separate agencies. 
This number of taxing units consists of the 
one county, forty-four incorporated munic- 
ipalities, over a hundred elementary school 
districts, a substantial number of high 
school districts, sanitation districts, one 
large metropolitan water district, a still 
larger flood control district, and a great 
variety of other special districts including 
two library districts. It was of interest to 
us to learn, so far as history has recorded 
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the facts, that without exception each of 
these agencies originally came into being 
as a result of a definable need ; but whether 
the need exists for the continuation of these 
numerous agencies is a question for which 
we believe the answer is negative. It is a 
more difficult problem, however, to deter- 
mine how the present situation may be 
substantially simplified so as to produce 
greater economies and greater effectiveness 
without eliminating desirable or essential 
services. We believe, however, that the 
task is possible of accomplishment and we 
believe further that we have discovered 
the means. 

It will bear repeating that time does not 
permit as extensive an explanation of all 
the fascinating detail involved that the im- 
portance of the subject would normally 
warrant. I am compelled, therefore, to 
continue limiting myself to an explanation 
of the high-spots in the story and to express 
the hope that sufficient of the facts will be 
revealed to permit you individually to fill 
in between the lines and to draw many 
properly related conclusions. Thus far 
I have done little more than sketch the 
preface, and I shall now jeopardize your 
understanding of the context of the full 
volume by bridging the gap in one jump 
to the final chapter as a means of most 
quickly arriving at our controlling con- 
clusions. 


GOVERNMENTAL MACHINERY LACKING 


We admit that the metropolitan area is 
a new factor in our social structure, which 
although now defined, still has no recog- 
nition in law, nor is there as yet any 
administrative machinery that serves the 
unit problems of such areas. We also con- 
clude, as I have already stated, that the 
population within the area, although di- 
vided politically into many separate juris- 
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dictions, has a very broad and comm 
concern in certain economic, social anj 
physical problems. These problems, hoy. 
ever, for the most part, are those which cay 
best be dealt with through what I wij 
refer to as the large and impersonal me. 
chanical services. This inadequate defin 
tion will be better explained when I admit 
that this mass of population, although com. 
monly interested in certain subjects, is at 
the same time lacking in certain essential 
characteristics. For instance, it does not 
possess initiative nor does it evidence much 
ambition, and neither does it reveal any 
particular common characteristics. We 
discover that those qualities attach them 
selves to smaller groupings of population, 
represented in our case by what I shall 
refer to as local communities. The justif- 
cation for this belief is found in the fact 
that of the many easily identified com- 
munities within the metropolitan ares 
there are no two alike. They differ not 
only in their physical characteristics, in 
their size and their shape and in the activ- 
ties which dominate them, but their very 
populations differ from one another. 
Whether the individual community de 
rives its characteristics from its equally 
distinguished population, or whether a pop 
ulation of a given type is attracted by what 
I shall call a natural environment of a 
community presents a question that is it 
the same category of the old problem o 
“Which comes first, the chicken or the 
egg?” It is sufficient that we realize the 
existence of these differences. I might al 
observe that these characteristic differences 
between communities bear toward them 
identically the same relationship that per 
sonalities bear toward individuals. We 
like them, or we don’t like them, and not 
always for definable reasons. But after all 
it is the differences in people and in the 
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communities made up of people that justify 
the old saying that “variety is the spice of 
life,” and so it is that we find on the one 
hand a great mass of population possessing 
4.common interest in certain broad prob- 
lens while at the same time this same popu- 
lation in its localized capacity has separate 
communities, has highly localized interests 
and ambitions. In the first instance the 
population is inarticulate, and in the second 
it is articulate. The issue that presents 
itself is found in the question “Can we 
provide a type of government that will be 
mechanically effective and economical in 
the broad impersonal field of administra- 
tion and at the same time lend itself to 
local initiative and the development of 
local ideals?” Again I jump from the 
question to the answer by saying that it is 
our belief that it can be accomplished. 


FUNCTIONAL VERSUS POLITICAL 
CONSOLIDATION 


Briefly explained, the factors that pro- 
duce what we believe to be the answer all 
revolve around the single broad policy of 
functional consolidation rather than polit- 
ical consolidation. Specifically, it involves 
the setting up of centralized administrative 
agencies, the duties of which shall be to 
establish and render a certain standard 
essential service in each of the major sub- 
jects of governmental activity. This serv- 
ice, at least at the outset, it is maintained, 
shall be available to local jurisdictions at 
their option. But in any event, the cost of 
making such service available and of ren- 
dering it shall be met by a metropolitan 
area-wide tax levy. ‘There are existing 
communities, however, that have already 
established self-administered standards of 
service above bare essentials. Our plan 
contemplates that such local communities 
shall continue to exercise complete local 
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autonomy in determining if and when such 
extra services are desired and what they 
shall consist of. Having made such deter- 
mination the service will be made available 
at the option of the local communities, 
either through self-administration at local 
cost, or by writing their own specifications 
and ordering the services to be rendered 
through the centralized agency but with 
the added cost of the extra service charged 
solely to the recipient community. Such a 
plan is manifestly simple. It involves the 
basic principle of the lesser unit cost vari- 
ously represented in practice by the terms 
“mass production,” “wholesale costs” or 
“centralized administration.” 

However, experience proves that people 
in groups, just like people individually, do 
not, in the final analysis, always desire that 
which is cheapest; and yet heretofore our 
efforts toward governmental efficiency and 
economy have in large degree placed almost 
exclusive emphasis on these two factors, 
and have completely ignored and almost 
eliminated that highly desirable and cer- 
tainly justifiable thing that we call 
individualism. The essential difference, 
therefore, between previous efforts and the 
current one to which I am referring, is 
that by making provision for complete 
local autonomy, initiative, ambition and 
standards we strive to combine the mechan- 
ical and economic advantages of what I 
will call large scale production with the 
obviously desirable quality of individuality 
and pride that can develop only out of 
smaller units. 

Every one in public service will modestly 
admit that his or her particular branch is 
the most important of all. I assume that 
you who are interested primarily in libra- 
ries are no exception, and yet as we review 
the institution of government as a whole, 
we find that the real importance of any 
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particular part of it is the fact that it con- 
stitutes but a portion of a comprehensive, 
correlated system of codperative service by 
and for organized society. ‘Therefore, the 
soundness of any theory of governmental 
structure may be both properly and ade- 
quately interpreted by determining the 
degree to which it makes possible the high- 
est degree of return and social value from 
any given branch. The problem of gov- 
ernment in metropolitan areas is probably 
second in importance only to the unsolved 
social and economic problems with which 
the nation, in fact the world, is grappling. 
There seems no way, nor is there any 
desire, to arrest progress in the intricate 
technique by which society today accom- 
plishes its necessary tasks. Nor is it pos- 
sible to maintain a government so simple as 
not of itself to demand an ever-increasing 
degree of technique. Whether in the field 
of private activity or in the field of govern- 
mental activity we find that the trends run 
parallel and both of them lead to an ever- 
increasing degree of specialization and an 
equally increasing need for more special- 
ized knowledge and coéperation. Under 
these circumstances, although the collective 
ability of people is becoming tremendously 
multiplied, we find that in the other direc- 
tion individuals of society are becoming 
more and more interdependent. 


Whuy Lisraries ARE WELL REPUTED 


Focusing these various considerations to 
the subject of libraries we discover a situa- 
tion in the area under study that is illus- 
trative of all of the things that I have 
discussed. Unfortunately the institution 
of the public library is not particularly 
spectacular, nor does it lend itself to dram- 
atization in a way that would be productive 
of universal public attention. In fact, 
public libraries, like public schools, have 
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acquired a distinction that tends to ge 
them apart in the public mind from qj] 
other phases of governmental activity, [}. 
braries do possess one quality in common, 
however, with all of the other branches of 
public service, namely, that the better they 
are conducted, the less attention they at 
tract. This is unfortunate, but many 
unfortunate things are true. Let a public 
official serving in any capacity stray from 
the straight and narrow path, and his acts 
assume a vital news value, and although 
that type of publicity is hardly sought after, 
it does tend to direct public attention to 
the especially weak spots in public service 
and sometimes to weak spots in government 
itself. ‘This phenomenon of the inevitable 
magnifying of the bad in government can 
probably be classified as one of the greatest 
potential dangers to the safety of demo- 
cratic government. 

The institution of public libraries is 
fortunately very free from this handicap 
due, probably, to two facts. One reasonis 
that public libraries do not deal with regu- 
latory measures involving the legal or 
illegal grant of special privileges. The 
second is that in common with certain 
branches of the military service and our 
schools, the personnel within the structure 
of our library system consists largely of 


individuals who have deliberately chosen | 
the work as a life’s vocation, and have | 


trained intensively to serve in that capacity. 
So it is that our libraries offer two living 
examples of the principal factors involved 
in the current effort to simplify and im- 
prove the quality of government, at least 
in the metropolitan area I am discussing. 

The first of these is the fact that the 
personnel is trained for the service. Time 
does not permit an elaboration of that point 
as applied to other branches of public 
service. 
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The second example is found in the form 
of library organization in this metropolitan 
area. Excepting in a few details, we dis- 
cover that it lends itself admirably to the 
purposes in mind, and in fact offers a pat- 
tern that is strikingly similar to the pro- 
posals that have been developed. Under 
the laws in California, both cities and 
counties may have public libraries, and in 
that we do not differ from other places. 
But it is in the relationship between the 
two and the encouragement towards codp- 
eration and pooling of resources that we 
find the situation to be so interesting. 
Briefly stated, we have several municipal 
library systems, a few of which are out- 
standing in their excellence, and a county 
library system that is exceptionally excel- 
lent. 


How Lipraries ARE FINANCED 


Municipal libraries naturally are fi- 
nanced out of municipal taxes. The 
county library, likewise, is financed out 
of county taxes but not from all of the 
county, a fact that introduces the first point 
of interest. The portion of the county tax 
levy represented in the county library 
budget is automatically levied throughout 
all of the county, excepting in such cities 
as maintain their own library. A city hav- 
ing its individual library system desiring to 
augment its resources beyond that possible 
through local costs which would involve in 
a large degree a complete duplication of 
collections has only to resort to the simple 
procedure of formally indicating its desire 
to become a part of the county library 
system. Thereupon its local tax levy for 
library purposes is discontinued and con- 
currently the uniform county levy for 
library purposes is substituted. Its physi- 
cal equipment and book collections are 
merged with that of the larger system and 


obviously the resources available to the 
citizens of the city immediately become 
augmented. Thus far, out of the forty- 
four incorporated municipalities twenty- 
five of them have seen fit to become a part 
of the major system. 

This process, if alone available, might 
not encourage functional consolidation as 
rapidly as is theoretically desirable, but 
another privilege granted us in our metro- 
politan area is that of forming special 
library districts in unincorporated areas. I 
shall not take time to explain the legal 
procedure by which this is done other than 
to mention that it is simple. Having been 
created and having been provided with a 
library board, which becomes the medium 
of interpreting the desire of the district, 
such district finds itself in a position to con- 
tract individually with the central county 
library system for special services or special 
equipment, the cost of which would nor- 
mally exceed what it would be justly en- 
titled to as its share of the general levy. I 
emphasize this point because it actually 
employs and demonstrates in real practice 
what I have referred to as an essential in 
any ideal government, namely, local initia- 
tive, local autonomy and local standards, 
plus mass production. 


Contract ServIcE Not RECOMMENDED 


There are cases in which participating 
cities also resort to the contract method 
rather than to uniform county levy method 
of financing their local service under the 
county system. This we do not look upon 
with great favor as it makes for some de- 
gree of complication and we believe that 
the same purposes would be better served 
by the following slight modifications. I 
would ask you to bear in mind as I con- 
clude with this explanation, that what I 
say with reference to libraries is equally 
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applicable to other branches of public 
service, and it should be a matter of passing 
interest to you in your profession to realize 
that it was the public library institution 
that pioneered in a field that gives promise 
now of substantially changing the whole 
structure of local government to the end 
that all branches of public service shall be 
more effectively rendered, and at a substan- 
tially reduced unit cost of public service. 


A SUGGESTED SOLUTION 


Our proposal is that there shall continue 
to be a central library system, serving the 
whole of the metropolitan area—in our 
case this is the county; that each incorpo- 
rated community shall continue to possess 
complete local option in the matter of 
utilizing these central facilities; that as a 
present an individual city continuing its 
own local services shall pay for the same 
out of its own local tax levy, but that when 
it determines to take advantage of the 
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larger facilities the change shall be accom. 
plished by accepting the uniform county 
levy in lieu of its local levy, but beyond 
that point we propose a change. This 
change is very simple, very logical, and we 
believe, very effective. It involves only the 
point that when a separate city or a special 
district of the unincorporated area desires 
services beyond the standard, that it shall 
be entitled to such service through the sim- 
ple expedient of designating what it is it 
wishes whether in the way of special cdl. 
lections, special equipment or special staf. 
and that the cost of such special services 
only shall be made the subject of contract 
between the community desiring them and 
the central library system. Such a plan 
obviously incorporates all of the advantages 
that come from “mass production” or 
“wholesale service” plus all of the advan- 
tages that can result only through realizing 
local ambition by establishing their own 
standards through their own initiative. 
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The Library Versus the Textbook: 
an Experiment 


By J. W. CREIGHTONT 


N MY discussion of the experiment 
which we are attempting at Hastings Col- 
lege there is no attitude of finality in what 
I shall say for our efforts are still in the 
nature of an experiment. I do hold, how- 
ever, the strong conviction that the library 
should be at the very center of the instruc- 
tional activities of a liberal arts college, 
and I welcome increased participation of 
competent librarians in the work of com- 
mittees dealing with courses of study and 
related matters in our colleges. In my 
own institution we are placing a new em- 
phasis and an additional burden on the 
library as we strive to meet a definite situa- 
tion. At present we cannot be sure of the 
measure of our success but we are confident 
that from this experimentation something 
of value will emerge. 


Tue Hastincs SITUATION 


A brief analysis of the situation at 
Hastings College will provide the details 
necessary to a full understanding of our 
individual problem. Any particular state- 
ments implying excellences or defects are 
given not in the spirit of praise or blame 
but rather for their contribution to a fair 
analysis. I prefer to regard this as a case 
study with the understanding that the con- 
ditions obtaining in the one college under 





tSee Behind the By-Lines in this issue. 
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consideration are fairly typical of the 
average liberal arts college. For brevity I 
submit the following several elements, with 
a minimum of explanatory comment for 
each: 


1. The majority of our students are from 
our own state of Nebraska high schools, 
which provide free textbooks, with the result 
that freshmen have a near resentment to 
college book bills, which they object to more 
than to any other college expense. 

2. Depression psychology has deterred the 
noimal changes of textbooks and even the 
insistence that students have the texts in use. 
Teachers have been so sympathetic with 
handicapped students that they have adopted 
the “penny wise, pound foolish” policy of 
encouraging some students in denying them- 
selves the very means of realization on their 
heavy investment in college. 

3. This same psychology has led to a prac- 
tice that has created a fictitious price level 
for used books. The college bookstore buys 
books back at two-thirds of the sale price 
stamped by the bookstore on the book and 
re-sells at five-sixths of the former sale price. 
This new price, stamped on the book, be- 
comes the basis for the next turn-in and 
re-sale. A few cycles reduce the profit from 
the service costs to an almost vanishing point. 
Since books circulate among students be- 
tween sales the books are usually far lower 
in actual value than the prices obtaining, thus 
creating an entirely fictitious conception of 
values in used books and of high profits of 
the bookstore, a fiction that is sufficiently 
common without the encouragement of an 
over-sympathetic system. 
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4. The pride of certain campus intelli- 
gentsia in getting on without texts also enters 
into the problem. At a certain university it 
is said that no “gentleman” gets above “C.” 
At Hastings the claim is sometimes made by 
a few, prone to boast of their intellectual 
prowess, that they are able to overcome the 
instructor “without cracking a text.” 

5. Keeping company with this notion is 
the common view that textbooks should be 
preserved for the nucleus of a personal 
library. Facts do not warrant such a belief. 
Highly desirable as private libraries are, most 
texts are not suitable, students do not keep 
many of their books, and adequate private 
libraries are not possible for the majority of 
college graduates. 

6. The reduced budget of the library ob- 
viously affects the situation. No comment 
is necessary on this point. 

7. The problem of bringing freshmen to 
a college level of study must be considered. 
Approximately a third of our students come 
from Hastings High School. In high school 
days they debated, played football, went to 
parties and enjoyed many things that college 
life offers them, even to wearing caps and 
gowns at graduation. When textbooks are 
on the same basis they think there is nothing 
new or different in college. It is important, 
therefore, that they learn to make serious 
and effective use of the library. 


PURPOSES 


A clear understanding of aims is neces- 
sary. There are certain ends that should 
be attained without adding to the expenses 
of the students, purposes which should be 
realized progressively without serious dis- 
turbance to the life of the college. I shall 
list those that seem most important: 


1. Provision for an adequate supply of 
tools. We do have books, but our students 
have not been completely supplied. There 
has been some lack in the number of books 
available and a much greater lack in their 
range. 

2. Objective thinking and broadened in- 
terests for our students. We wish a quicker 
break from the attitudes and study habits of 


high school days. Independence in thought 
and investigation seem possible as well x 
desirable for the majority of freshmen. 4 
least they can start right. If this seems to 
ambitious a hope, let me remind you thy 
freshman debaters have in many instanees 
developed a respectable research technique, 

3. Development of study habits for pox 





college days. Alumni organizations ar | 


placing worthy emphasis on alumni schools 
to further the intellectual growth of former 
students. Putting an indelible stamp on th 
graduate has not been easy and many institu. 
tions are continuing their efforts after grad- 
uation. Our plan would emphasize a study 
habit that would function after college days 
through intelligent use of public libraries, 

4. Encouragement of original teaching 
procedures. Even good teachers need the 
challenge of new opportunities. The in 
creased latitude in teaching methods allowed 
by increased use of a good library will even- 
tuate happily. 

5. Building an active library. We need 
more books, to be sure, but especially do we 
need books that will be more widely used. 
A more intelligent selection of books will bk 
possible if the students’ use of the library 
is thoroughly integrated with departmental 
instruction. Heads of departments will be 
more interested in recommending really use- 


ful books. 


TuHeE HAstiIncs PLAN 


Now as to the plan itself. In brief, our 
plan is to substitute the library, with it 
source books, reference materials and other 





resources, for the conventional textbook | 
system. In view of the foregoing detailed | 


analysis of the situation, the plan may seem 
over-simplified. However, simplicity & 
perhaps the best cure for complexity. 
The suggestion for such a plan coms 
from the particular situation confronting 
us and from various other sources. The 
proceedings of the Montreal A. L. A. cor 
ference reported discussion of a project t0 
develop a college substituting library work 
for classroom work (A. L. A. Bulletin, 
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September, 1934, pages 596-99). 1 have 
been privileged to observe the working of 
the principles of this plan in the develop- 
ment of a particular department. In this 
department students were asked to make a 
ymall contribution for the purchase of 
reference books. The fee was reasonable, 
the instructor inspirational, and the course 
became popular. As a result there grew 
rapidly a splendid departmental library. 
Our plan is to apply the procedure not to 
one department but to the whole college. 


CENTRALIZATION OF Book RESOURCES 


The adoption of such a plan does not 
mean that our teachers have been strangers 
to library references. Nor does it mean 
that students are to be denied the exclusive 
use of laboratory manuals and copies of the 
classics. There will indeed be times when 
such use is desirable. The plan does mean, 
however, a marked emphasis on codpera- 
tion and centralization. The library funds 
and the money hitherto spent by individual 
students for texts will be pooled for the 
purchase of books for instructional pur- 
poses, both direct and indirect. We hope 
in this way to get more for our money. 
The library is to become a central exchange 
agency taking the place of the present 
unorganized and inconvenient method of 
students exchanging books among them- 
selves. The operation of the plan through 
a number of years will mean a strong 
library in all of the main teaching depart- 
ments. 

In the practical working out of the plan 
there will be need of considerable elasticity 


and departmental codperation. In some 


courses the plan will work easily, but in 
others careful adaptation will be necessary. 
For example, it will be a simple matter to 
we this plan in my own specialty, compara- 
tive religion. Textbook instruction in this 
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field is all but hopeless. I know of no 
single published text that approaches ade- 
quacy. Translations of the sacred books 
of the religions, studies of the philosophies 
of the several systems, and various other 
books are needed. A minimum working 
library of close to a hundred books is 
important. ‘Teaching through use of a 
syllabus or by means of lectures and special 
library assignments is plainly preferable to 
any dependence on texts. 

Much the same can be said of instruc- 
tion in education and the social sciences. 
For the beginning courses in the languages, 
the sciences, and mathematics it will be 
necessary to adjust the plan so that in these 
fields it will operate largely as a rental 
system. For the more advanced courses in 
these subjects it will be possible to use the 
library plan in whole or in part. For 
example, a course in French that requires 
much reading can be arranged so that stu- 
dents may read different books, or the same 
book at different times. Elasticity will 
certainly be necessary, but that is true in 
all effective education. Teaching will not 
be easier through this method, but it should 
be better. 


DIFFICULTIES—REAL AND IMAGINARY 


Of the obstacles to the success of the 
plan, some are imaginary and some real. 
I am quite sympathetic with students in 
their reluctance to be experimented with 
when old methods have stood the test. In 
spite of their belief in their own radicalism, 
they are really quite conservative. Of 
imaginary difficulties, passing mention may 
be made of the fear that they cannot sign 
out books for study, that the library will 
not offer such quiet as they have known in 
dormitory rooms, that an annual “library- 
textbook” fee of fifteen dollars is excessive, 
and that they cannot retain favorite texts 
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as a nucleus for personal libraries. Frank 
discussion and explanation have cleared 
away these imaginary difficulties in the 
minds of most students. 

There are, however, two real difficulties 
calling for consideration. One is that of 
the initial expense in putting the plan in 
operation. In courses where the plan ap- 
proaches the rental system many books will 
be required. The purchase of these books 
in large quantities will put such a heavy 
strain on the budget that practically no 
funds will be left for the purchase of the 
needed reference books for other courses. 
This difficulty is temporary. A more 
permanent problem is the progressive adap- 
tation of all courses to the plan. Much 
study and experimentation are ahead of us. 
Some fields may never yield fully to this 
library type of teaching. This need not 
discourage us, however, for we are not 
interested in any rigid mechanical appli- 
cation of the plan. 


ProcreEss TO DATE 


We are satisfied with the achievements 
to date. Consideration of the plan began 
in the middle of the first semester last year 
[1934] with introduction the coming year 
We are ahead of schedule in that 
a number of our instructors developed 
courses during the second semester this 
spring in line with the new scheme. Oth- 


in view. 


ers are experimenting during the present 
In addition to this ex- 
perimentation the librarian has been care- 
fully checking and studying this partial 
operation of the plan. 

An estimate of the initial cost involved 
has convinced us of the inadvisability of 


summer session. 


putting the new plan into full operation 
We are, therefore, ap- 
proaching our destination in two stages. 
Teachers are given the option of using 


the coming year. 
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either the old or new plan during th 
coming school year. Something more than 
half of our work will be on the new basis 
Five dollars of the annual fifteen-dollar 
“library textbook” fee will be collected 
from the students, to be used with other 
library funds in purchasing reference ma 
terial for the courses taught under the new 
plan. In return for the remission of ten 
dollars of the annual fee students will be 
required to purchase their own texts for 
work carried out on the old basis. 

The by-products of our efforts thus 
far constitute a worth while achievement, 
The campus has become library conscious 
to a high degree. Students are now almost 
unanimous in the belief that a library 
fee is legitimate and desirable; faculty 
members have an increased interest in the 
library, especially in its relation to instruc- 
tion; and today the trustees of the college 
have a new appreciation of the place of the 
library in the life or the institution. 

Our greatest achievement lies in the 
definite recognition of the aims to he 
realized, the careful setting up of tentative 
procedures for library participation in the 
instructional activities of the college, and 
the determination to carry on this experi- 
mentation until we attain a satisfactory 
measure of success. 


OFAN 


Minnesota School Accredited 
Tue A. L. A. Board of Education 


for Librarianship announces the accredita- 
tion of the Division of Library Instruc 
tion, University of Minnesota, as a Type 
III library school. Type IIT consists of 
library schools which give only the firs 
full academic year of library science, not 
requiring four years of college work for 
admission. 
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The Small Library in Regional 


Planning 


By LEORA J. LEWISt 


N THAT entertaining fourth dimen- 
sion play “Berkeley Square,” Peter Stand- 
ish, living alternately in the 18th and 
20th centuries, seeks to rationalize his 
situation to an incredulous friend as fol- 
lows: “Suppose you are in a boat, sailing 
down a winding stream. You watch the 
banks as they pass you. You went by a 
grove of maple trees upstream. But you 
can’t see them now, so you saw them in 
the past, didn’t you? You’re watching 
a field of clover now; it’s before your eyes 
at this moment, in the present. But you 
don’t know yet what’s around the bend in 
the stream there ahead of you; there may 
be wonderful things, but you can’t see 
them until you get around the bend, in 
the future, can you? Now remember, 
you're in the boat. But J’m up in the sky 
above you, in a plane. I’m looking down 
on it all. I can see, all at once, the trees 
you saw upstream, the field of clover that 
you see now, and what’s waiting for you, 
around the bend ahead! A/l at once! So 
the past, present, and future of the man in 
the boat are all one, to the man in the 
plane.” 

Today we are to consider regional 
planning from the standpoint of the li- 
brarian of the small library—the man in 
the boat. It is hard to view the present 


_ 
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situation without a bird’s-eye view of what 
has happened in the past; without some 
vision of what is going to happen ten years 
from now. So it seems entirely reasonable, 
does it not, to leave the boat and to climb 
up into Peter Standish’s airplane, so that 
comfortably and all at once we can look 
back around the bend, note the banks 
which at the present time seem to limit 
us, and get some idea of the future. 


IN RETROSPECT 


Looking backward, let us consider for 
a few moments what has led to our present 
library situation. We note immediately 
that the tax supported public library is a 
comparatively modern institution. It is 
hard to realize that there was ever any- 
thing radical or revolutionary about the 
idea that books for the use of all should 
be provided at public expense, yet the prin- 
ciple was once debated loud and long and 
library pioneering required considerable 
persistence and courage. 

In the establishment of these first pub- 
lic libraries, the town was the naturally 
accepted unit for administration, service, 
and support. Country roads were im- 
passable much of the time; a trip to town 
from a farm twenty-five miles distant was 
a day’s journey, undertaken only because 
of dire necessity, as for the purchase of 
food and clothing, or the consultation of 
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a doctor. Books were considered desirable 
but not essential, and any attempt to fur- 
nish library service to these isolated vil- 
lages and farms would have been absurd 
because of the physical difficulties involved. 

Later these barriers between town and 
country gradually disappeared. The uni- 
versal use of the automobile and the con- 
sequent improvement in the highways 
made travel in the country no more diff- 
cult than in town, and people from hitherto 
isolated farms and towns came to their 
natural trading centers weekly or even 
daily instead of only once in several 
months, as formerly. Trading areas en- 
larged as people found it convenient to 
trade at better though farther distant 
markets. 

As rural people visited the towns more 
frequently to patronize stores, theaters, 
telegraph offices, and so forth, they became 
interested in the educational opportunities 
which were available. Rural children 
were enrolled in town schools, and ulti- 
mately both children and adults made in- 
quiry at public libraries regarding book 
privileges. 


FREE SERVICE EXPECTED 


As rural people made requests for books 
at the loan desk of the library, it was 
evident that they expected free service and 
that they regarded the requirement of any 
special fee as a direct discrimination 
against them. ‘They understood and to 
some extent appreciated the fact that town 
people were taxed for the support of their 
libraries, but they also knew that it was 
the rural trade which supported the towns. 
Librarians of town and city libraries have 
always been conscious of this attitude on 
the part of prospective rural patrons but 
I think they have not entirely realized its 
significance and its effect in retarding the 


progress of any program to make rural |j. 
brary extension self supporting. 

The difficulty lies in the lack of under. 
standing of the cost of library service per 
individual served; the failure to realize 
that additional staff members are required 
as the number of borrowers increases and 
that each time a book is circulated it tp 
some degree deteriorates. In other words, 
the public library is regarded by the 
would-be rural borrower as similar to the 
post office or the old fashioned town pump 
— it is there for use and any limitation a 
to its service is unfair and unnecessary. 


Service Costs SELDOM REALIZED 


This failure to appreciate that increased 
patronage of a library must result in ad- 
vanced costs of administration is by no 
means confined to rural areas, as is at- 
tested by the fact that so many libraries 
have been expected during the depression 
period to increase service on reduced ap 
propriations. And if you are skeptical 
about the statement that few people realize 
the amount of deterioration resulting from 
the handling of books, discuss the matter 
with a doctor, lawyer, or some other pro 
fessional person in your town. Entirely 
ready to accept the fact that some people 
doubtless abuse books, the average patron 
will insist that his own books are in just 
as good condition when returned as when 
borrowed! I personally tried this experi 
ment with a supreme court judge in my 
own state and proved to myself that the 
loftier the position the greater the indigna- 
tion at the “very idea.” 

It is this failure to appreciate costs of 
library service which is largely responsible 
for the extreme slowness with which 
county libraries were established during 
those years from the end of the war to 
1929, when most educational organize 
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tions, including the American Library 
Association, were urging the county plan 
with such eagerness. If, in our regional 
planning, it becomes evident that the cost 
of regional library establishment must be 
met through local taxation, this again will 
be a big problem with which to reckon. 

Looking backward at our attempts at 
county library establishment, we realize 
that there were other difficulties involved. 
Some counties were physically unsuited 
to such organization. They were too 
small. The location of the towns was not 
advantageous. Natural barriers, such as 
mountains or rivers, stood in the way of 
successful book distribution. 


CoMMON OssTACLES CITED 


In many instances the reluctance of 
trustees and librarians of smaller libraries 
to merge with the larger unit served as a 
deterrent to county organization. Some- 
times this lack of codperation was due 
entirely to selfish reasons: jealousy for the 
dependence of the existing library; dread 
of the encroachment of another library in 
the immediate neighborhood; fear on the 
part of the librarian that her position 
might be endangered if the larger unit 
were established. More often, I think, 
there was honest doubt as to the wisdom 
of entrusting a library system, even in part, 
to the tender mercies of a county adminis- 
tration. It is well known that town and 
city boards are as a rule more progressive 
in educational matters than are county 
supervisors. Because of the vociferous de- 
mand on the part of the public for better 
transportation facilities in the country, 
county supervisors have for many years 
given most of their attention to the build- 
ing of highways and bridges, and pre-elec- 
tion promises are far more apt to deal 
with better roads to Boomville than with 


pledges for the establishment of libraries. 

It is also my belief that in talking about 
county libraries our terminology has been 
somewhat at fault. If from the outset 
we had stressed the fact that the organiza- 
tion proposed was a “system of county 
libraries” and if we had never used the 
term “county library”—which connotes to 
the average layman a single institution— 
there might be a better understanding to- 
day of the principles of rural library serv- 
ice, whether county or regional. 

I have discussed at some length a few 
of the reasons why we have not been more 
successful in county library organization. 
Some of the difficulties should be carefully 
considered because they will be met again 
in regional planning; others are worth 
analyzing because they serve to justify our 
apparent shift in emphasis from the county 
to the region. 

Now that we have surveyed for a time 
that part of the river which lies back 
around the bend, let us return to our pres- 
ent situation. We must at the outset 
admit frankly that with all of our efforts 
and planning we have scarcely begun to 
solve the book problems of rural people. 
We have done comparatively little in 
strengthening these village libraries which 
always have been and always will be un- 
der financed. We have come to realize 
that the county unit, while in some cases 
admirably suited to the administration and 
support of libraries, is in many cases un- 
suitable, and we are beginning to experi- 
ment with the regional idea. 

The region is a more flexible unit than 
the county. In its smallest form, it may 
be a part of a city or county system where 
it is advantageous to establish a regional 
branch to serve smaller branches in a defi- 
nite area. It may be a combination of 
several counties, as is planned in the new 
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Michigan law and demonstrated in two 
instances in California. A regional library 
development may result from a voluntary 
association of town libraries, as in Ver- 
mont, where the St. Albans Public Li- 
brary serves as headquarters for such a 
consolidation; and it may involve service 
to a large rural area from an existing city 
library, as in the Tennessee Valley project. 

The best example of a regional library 
experiment is, of course, in Fraser Valley, 
British Columbia, where the region in- 
cludes 24 taxing units in an area approxi- 
mately 100 miles long by 16 miles wide. 
The project was originally financed 
through a grant of $100,000 made by the 
Carnegie Corporation, and last year all but 
four of the taxing units voted tax support 
for the continuance of the service. 


STATE OR FEDERAL AID PRESUPPOSED 


It is significant that all of the regional 
projects specifically referred to were origi- 
nally financed by special grants and that 
the Fraser Valley project is the only one 
which has become self supporting. When 
we analyze the plans of the various states 
which accept regional library service as 
desirable, we see that they presuppose that 
either state or federal aid or a combination 
of both will be available for at least the 
partial financing of this proposed extension 
of library service. There is a difference 
of opinion as to whether these regional 
libraries will be natural developments, 
sponsored by the people in the areas con- 
cerned, or whether they will be developed 
and supervised by state agencies through 
the division of a state into a number of 
areas convenient for library service. 

Pending development of more definite 
plans, it.seems that the first thing expected 
of librarians and trustees of small public 
libraries is a careful study of present re- 
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gional experiments, together with an up. 
biased consideration of plans proposed fo; 
securing state and federal aid. Certainly 
our attempts at county library organiza. 
tion have taught us that if we are to pro 
mote regional library service with any 
rapidity, there must be some form of sup. 
port other than funds derived from local 
taxation. ‘This is particularly true in the 
middle west, where rural areas are still 
suffering too acutely from drought and 
low prices of farm products willingly to 
assume any additional tax burdens. 

While we are helping to set up the 
machinery which will provide for the suc. 
cessful organization and functioning of 
regional libraries, why not carry out a few 
experiments in order to see just how 
smoothly a few libraries in a region can 
work together to promote the common in- 
terests of the combined library territory 
which they serve? 

It was Miss Elizabeth M. Smith, of the 
Albany (N.Y.) Public Library, who first 
suggested to me the idea that a group of 
small libraries might advantageously coép- 
erate in the employment of a readers 
adviser, who could utilize the combined 
book resources of the several libraries and 
could give expert advice to those readers 
in the area who need aid in the organiza- 
tion of their reading. As librarians and 
directors of small library systems, we know 
that because of inadequate staffs and book 
collections, our small libraries are not at 
present keeping pace with the larger | 
brary systems in service to the individual. 

The same plan might be used in the 
employment of a superintendent of chil 
dren’s work. In considering the practica 
bility of this suggestion, I mentally applied 
it to conditions in a region with which ! 
am familiar, in which there are five smal 
public libraries within a radius of 60 miles 
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The two larger libraries in this area could, 
| believe, well afford to appropriate $600 
each per year for improvement in their 
work for children. The three smaller 
libraries could probably appropriate $400 
each. The larger libraries would naturally 
take a little more of the librarian’s time 
than the smaller libraries, so this division 
of expense would be entirely fair. 

Additional ways for codperation im- 
mediately present themselves: exhibits, ex- 
pert book-mending, making of book lists, 
publicity. Why wait for the machinery 
for setting up regional libraries to be com- 
pleted? Why expect at the outset a Fraser 
Valley regional system in every section? 
Why not a thousand small regional experi- 
ments in the immediate future? 


IAA 


Health Today and Tomorrow 


Heatrtu today and tomorrow! With 
this slogan the National Health Council, 
which is a conference body representing 
seventeen national voluntary organizations 
in the field of public health, has conducted, 
during the past five months, a nation-wide 
health campaign. 

Primarily, the campaign has been a local 
and community affair, conducted largely 
by local leaders and agencies. A series of 
town meetings held during October will 
culminate the campaign. These meetings, 
patterned after the New England town 
meeting, will give each community the 
opportunity to determine its own local 
needs and objectives. 

What have the public libraries to do 
with all this? Much, we hope. The pub- 
lic library as perhaps the most important 
agency in the field of adult education has 
a unique opportunity for stimulating health 
consciousness throughout the community. 








THe HEALTH MAn 


A book exhibit for Health Week, prepared by 
the Evanston (Ill.) Public Library 











The above illustration shows how one 
public library (at Evanston, Illinois) has 
stimulated an interest in better health 
through reading. Inexpensive pamphlets 
and reprints covering various phases of 
public health may be obtained from the 
member agencies of the council. Further 
information may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Health Council, 50 West Fiftieth 
Street, New York City. 


Oberlin Book Award 


At Oberlin College a prize of thirty 
dollars and one of twenty dollars will be 
awarded to the members of the class of 
1936 who can show the best collections of 
books accumulated during their college 
course. The awards, the gift of Professor 
P. D. Sherman of the faculty, will be 
judged by Julian S. Fowler, the college 
librarian. 














How Shall We Grade Our Services? 


By CLARA W. HERBERTT 


ERHAPS no one thing would be 
more beneficial to the library profession 
than the definite gradation of duties on 
the three levels of professional, semipro- 
fessional and clerical. It would free the 
ardent, young assistant keen to participate 
in an educational and socially constructive 
work but doomed instead to too long per- 
iods of routine and record keeping; it 
would enhance the prestige of the profes- 
sion in the public estimation and by so do- 
ing improve the library’s cause for support 
before appropriating bodies. 

Because everything that is done in a 
library is closely integrated and because in 
many cases our units of service are small, 
are we not inclined to ignore the fact that 
a considerable portion of our work is not 
professional in character but is in the na- 
ture of a business transaction? That there 
are no financial profits in the turnover of 
our goods (books) and that librarians are 
temperamentally uncommercial in their 
outlook, does not invalidate the fact that 
the custodianship and home loan of mil- 
lions of books annually is a big business, 
which should be analyzed and carried on 
along approved business lines. 

This is not true in the case of other pro- 
fessions ; the doctor has the medical records 
of his patients and the sending out of bills, 
and receipts if he is fortunate these days, 
but he has no large routine to provide for, 
neither has the lawyer, the minister nor the 
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professor. The fact that library work has 
a purely clerical side should be faced 
frankly in any consideration of organiza- 
tion problems. 

In an analysis made in the Washington 
(D. C.) Public Library of the service of 
branches, we find these interesting propor- 
tions: that loan desk takes about one third 
of all the time; record work from 18 to 20 
per cent, shelving 10 to 12 per cent; and 
administration 8 per cent, leaving about 
30 per cent for reading room, or reference 
and advisory service. Not much more 
than a third is what might truly be called 
professional service. At the central library 
where the reference service is more highly 
developed, with a representative number 
of subject reading rooms in charge of spe- 
cialists, similar analyses show the propor- 
tion to be 44 per cent of time given to 
reference and advisory service, and 56 per 
cent to desk, record work and page duties. 
This, of course, does not include general 
administration but refers only to public 
service. Yet we set up our service as if it 
were all highly professional! It would 
seem that, on the basis of such analyses, 
we should find some way to differentiate 
the types of work and so develop the or- 
ganization as to secure equally good desk 
and routine service at less cost while mak- 
ing larger provision for truly professional 
duties. 

A subject for further consideration is 
the dilemma presented by high grade work- 
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ers (college or college and library school 
graduates ) in low grade positions, who re- 
ceive either too little compensation for 
their education and training, or necessitate 
the payment of salaries in excess of those 
which the service warrants. In other 
words, if one pays what the worker is 
worth, one is paying more than the job 
justifies, which is inconsistent with honest 
administration. 
in normal times for library school gradu- 
ates tends on the other hand to lower the 
standard for trained service. 


Too little compensation 


Tue YOUNG PROFESSIONAL’s DILEMMA 


Nothing, perhaps, seems more of a 
waste than to go through a library and 
see one young college and library school 
graduate after another painfully pounding 
out overdue notices on typewriters, or 
filing registration, or making out new 
borrowers cards for those that are lost, or 
frantically trying to keep the line before 
the charging desk moving. A short period 
of such duties hurts no one; on the con- 
trary, it is definitely helpful since it trains 
in accuracy, gives understanding of detail, 
familiarity with authors and titles, ability 
in the fine art of handling difficult readers, 
and orientation in the service. Too long a 
period of such service, however, kills the 
initiative and creative ability of a poten- 
tially competent young librarian. 

On the other hand, such service gives 
librarianship a black eye. It is discourag- 
ing to read in a recent book on vocations 
that “If one prefers to have work laid out 
or to work in an established system,” one 
may choose “nursing, beauty culture, or 
library work.” We are all painfully 
aware of the lack of prestige of libraries 
and librarianship in books on education 
and in social studies. The general im- 
pression of what constitutes librarianship 


is derived far too often from what the 
public sees of the routine of loan desks. 
But in spite of our convictions and 
theories, we run up against a good many 
practical difficulties in definitely separating 
the services. First, the necessity for flexi- 
bility—the smaller the unit the greater the 
problem presented. To cover a 12-hour 
daily schedule and meet emergencies of 
illness, vacations, and so forth which arise 
constantly make it essential to have a staff 
not too greatly differentiated but one 
composed of members all of whom can 
assume responsibility in case of need and 
who have a reasonable knowledge of 


books. 


Loan ASSISTANTS’ QUALIFICATIONS 


Second, the public’s first contact with 
the library is at the loan desk. Many per- 
sons hesitate to make inquiries at the in- 
formation desk or of the reference librarian 
or readers’ adviser. This is partly because 
of shyness and partly because the latter 
assistants seem busy at the time and the 
reader cannot or will not wait. It is es- 
sential that the desk assistants should not 
give misinformation, and that they recog- 
nize the importance of steering people to 
right sources of information and are quali- 
fied to do so. It is difficult, however, un- 
der the urgency of the public for the 
young desk assistant with zeal and enthu- 
siasm to adhere strictly to instructions for 
referring readers. Moreover, the desk 
calls for high qualities of savoir faire not 
always the possession of inexperienced 
workers. 

If the desk assistants are recruited from 
young college students, they are so limited 
by class work as to make their schedules 
inflexible to meet emergencies, and their 
tenure is apt to be so brief as unnecessarily 
to increase the turnover. If, on the other 
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hand, the desk staff is recruited from older 
persons, with proper background, what 
chances are there for a sufficient range of 
promotion to insure continuing good mor- 
ale and interest? For, if recruited from 
non-college graduates, these workers are 
not eligible for transfer to the other serv- 
ices. This is the third problem, then, lack 
of availability for promotion, which ulti- 
mately tends to affect the worker and in- 
creases the administrative problem since it 
reduces the number of assistants in the 
semiprofessional grades available, on the 
basis of proven ability, for promotion to 
professional work. 

The handling of routine by clerical 
workers is reasonably easy to effect, pro- 
vided the organization is large enough to 
segregate the work or if it can be pooled 
in the case of branches. However, here 
one’s past is apt to plague one. It is diff- 
cult to have enough positions available at 
any one time to set up a new clerical or- 
ganization and even more difficult to effect 
one piecemeal. Perhaps one benefit that 
may be derived from the assignment of 
emergency relief workers is to permit ex- 
perimentation along this line. We have 
managed to set up a clerical unit under 
trained supervision in our central library. 
This seems to be working satisfactorily in 
spite of the fact that the schedules are 
irregular and require three different shifts 
each week. We propose this coming year 
to try out a pool for the routine records 
of the branches, if we have similar help. 


SUGGESTED Division or DUTIES 


Perhaps, before concluding, we should 
try to allocate to their respective levels the 
work involved in the other types of service. 
In professional, we would include all ref- 
erence and advisory positions, the higher 
positions in acquisitioning and cataloging 
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departments and such administrative Posi- 
tions as are necessary to direct and coér. 
dinate the professional activities of the 
library; in semiprofessional or subprofes. 
sional, those that are occupied with pro. 
fessional duties part of the time as assist. 
ants and alternates and are in line for 
promotion to professional positions. We 
have felt to be classed as clerical, carding 
books, clerical records, typing, simple 
filing, mending of books, shelving of books 
and reading shelves. Owing to the prob- 
lems already indicated, it does not seem 
quite clear whether service at the loan desk 
should be classed as clerical or semiprofes- 
sional. This would depend largely upon 
the amount and type of supervision avail- 
able and the caliber of the workers. Cer- 
tainly, the registration desk should be 
manned by semiprofessional workers in 
order that the readers’ first contacts may 
be adequate. Also, since endurance seems 
the major asset for rush-hour stamping of 
books, young college men fit admirably 
into the later hours of the day. 

Clearer differentiation of the three 
levels of service should clarify the objec- 
tives and the type of training required. 
Qualifications for clerical positions should 
be those required in other businesses: busi- 
ness training or experience with compe- 
tency in typing and filing, accompanied by 
unusual accuracy. These workers could 
be oriented in library procedure by short 
courses of instruction given by the library 
either to individuals or to groups. 

The graduate of the one-year library 
school should be prepared for semiprofes- 
sional duties, advancing to professional by 
promotion and by further training. For 
strictly professional positions, a second year 
of study seems necessary, with speciali- 
zation in academic fields and in advanced 
courses in librarianship. 
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The Minneapolis Budget Campaigns 


By RUTH ROSHOLT+ 


O MUCH interest has been ex- 
pressed in the publicity methods used in 
the successful Minneapolis budget cam- 
paigns of the last two years that the fol- 
lowing outline has been prepared for the 
benefit of other librarians who may be 
faced with a similar situation demanding a 
similar campaign. 

In the fall of 1933 the Board of Esti- 
mate and Taxation granted the Library 
for 1934 only one mill, a cut of $74,816 
from the budget of 1933. During 1933, 
owing to tax delinquency, the library had 
been closed forty days. The book budget, 
number of employees, and salary schedule 
had been cut to the irreducible minimum. 
Further cuts threatened to wreck the en- 
tire library program. 

Miss Countryman, Minneapolis _li- 
brarian, appointed a staff publicity com- 
mittee with instructions to “inform the 
public of library service and activities, of 
the effect of library budget cuts, or what- 
ever will awaken the public to a knowledge 
of their library opportunities or curtail- 
ments.” 

The committee represented different sec- 
tions of the city and varied interests. One 
member is head of the Sumner Branch 
Library in North Minneapolis, serving an 
underprivileged group with many Negro 
and Jewish patrons. Another is head of 
Franklin Branch in the heart of the Scandi- 
navian section. A third is head of Hosmer 
Branch, serving a large clientele of home- 
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owning, moderately well-to-do families. 
A variety of contacts with business people 
all over the city distinguishes another mem- 
ber and good contacts with young people’s 
groups and men’s organizations. The 
writer who is chairman has many contacts 
with service clubs, civic organizations and 
women’s groups. 

The situation which confronted the com- 
mittee was a difficult one. A mounting tax 
rate and the threat of tax delinquency 
held the Board of Estimate and Taxation 
to a program of rigid economy. Public 
sentiment was strong against increased ap- 
propriation. The public library under 
Miss Countryman’s efficient management 
had absorbed cut after cut with a minimum 
of inconvenience to the public served. 
Few people, outside the library staff itself, 
were aware of the desperate situation. 
Could the public be informed and could 
it be persuaded to allow itself to be further 
taxed to maintain the library? 


POWERFUL INTERESTS OPPOSED 


Large taxpayers and taxpayer’s associa- 
tions definitely opposed any increase in any 
appropriation. The campaign had to be 
directed to the humble folk of little influ- 
ence who could count only because of num- 
bers. Could this group be aroused and 
directed to become articulate? 

Two campaigns had to be planned. 
The first one to meet the immediate danger 
of the $75,000 cut and a second campaign 
for the fall when the levy was to be set 
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for the following year. The objective was 
the same in each case but material had 
to be given variety and fresh appeal. 

The committee’s policy was to center on 
a definite line of attack. As soon as the 
library board decided to meet the $75,000 
cut by a three months’ closing, that was 
the idea emphasized. A slogan was 
adopted—“SAVE THE LIBRARY”’— 
and all information and appeal was di- 
rected toward this. 

Effective comparisons with other city 
departments as to cuts made could have 
been brought out but it was felt that this 
would arouse antagonism. In a general 
way intangibles were set off against ma- 
terial values but no comparisons were 
drawn telling against any other city de- 
partment. The aim was to keep the cam- 
paign constructive rather than destructive. 
The result of this restraint was felt when 
in the spring, the city council, the school 
board and, in the fall, the park board as 
well all worked for the library budget. 

It was agreed that all personalities were 
to be barred. The campaign was to be 
kept free from bitterness and confined to 
an effective presentation of facts. No ap- 
peal was to be made for the staff schedule 
as the committee did not want the cam- 
paign involved in side issues no matter 
how worthy these might be. 

The committee was not authorized to 
undertake any newspaper publicity. Its ef- 
forts, therefore, were directed through 
posters, multigraphed leaflets and personal 
work with individual library patrons. 

First of all it was necessary to inform 
staff members of the exact facts so that 
work could be begun at once with library 
readers. Some of the most effective work 
was done within the library over the desk, 
library assistants proving the best shock 
troops possible. 
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Exact information as to the situation, 
limited to essentials, was prepared and 
issued to the staff, together with sugges- 
tions as to their share in the campaign, 

As public interest developed calls be 
gan to come in for speakers. Miss Coup. 
tryman gave permission for staff members 
to accept speaking engagements at neigh- 
borhood gatherings and filled many en. 
gagements herself with larger groups. 

Branch libraries were made responsible 
for informing their own neighborhoods. 
They were urged to approach all local 
organizations and groups, to see that the 
aldermen in each district were made aware 
of the situation, and that the small local 
newspapers, bulletins and calendars car- 
ried campaign material. Each branch 
library worked effectively with the schools 
in its vicinity, campaigning with the teach- 
ers, the school children and parent-teacher 
associations. 

The Publicity Committee handled work 
with city-wide organizations _ sending 
information to organization publications, 
club bulletins and church calendars. 


Posters, LEAFLETS, INDORSEMENTS 


Posters were designed by the committee 
and executed under committee supervision 
by Civil Works Service employees and 
with the part-time help of a library assist- 
ant with sign painting experience. This 
would have been an expensive method had 
not this CWS help been available. As it 
was, it made possible a great variety of 
posters and a constant change in appeal. 

As soon as the library board had settled 
on meeting the threatened cut by a three 
months’ closing of the entire system 4 
poster was designed and copies made 
immediately for all branch libraries. This 
poster was one which could be made 
quickly, a black cut-out of the distinctive 
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main library building with a bar across it 
labeled “closed.” 

This first poster was followed by many 
others giving information as to library 
service, creating a better understanding of 
its function and needs and stressing the 
dangers of its curtailment. “SAVE THE 
LIBRARY,” the slogan of the spring 
campaign, was played up on each poster. 
Color was used freely to catch attention 
and make these posters stand out as some- 
thing different. A few charts and graphs, 
brilliant rising lines of growth in number 
of readers and circulation of books con- 
trasted with the falling lines of loss in 
income, in lessened book purchases and 
hours of opening were very effective. 
These, brought up to date, were used 
again in the fall campaign. 

In assembling statistics for charts and 
multigraphed statements, the committee 
was careful to keep to one base of com- 
parison so that percentages would follow 
a uniform plan. 1929 was the base for 
long range comparisons, while 1934 was 
compared with 1933 for short range fig- 
ures. Statistics were limited to the show- 
ing of a few essential and convincing facts. 

Multigraphed leaflets, very brief and 
concise, were issued through the library sys- 
tem. They were put in library books as 
these were issued or handed to patrons as 
assistants talked with them. Material 
was prepared for the use of children in 
school, for debate work and other English 
projects, for volunteer campaign speakers. 

Exact information limited to essentials 
was the aim. The committee realized that 
the general public is busy and will give but 
little time. Brevity and variety of appeal 
proved important. What interested one 
person did not even register with another. 

The committee secured indorsements 
from prominent individuals and used these 


in leaflets. 


This aroused the interest of 
key people, committed them to the cause 
and furnished good ammunition. 

It did not prove feasible to secure state- 
ments from the humbler folk for use in 
leaflets. Their “human interest” stories 
could hardly be condensed sufficiently for 
multigraphed leaflets. They would have 
made excellent newspaper feature stories. 

As soon as posters and leaflets aroused 
public interest to the point of asking what 
could be done to help, the leaflet, ““What 
Can You Do... ?” was issued. It proved 
to be one of the most effective pieces used. 





HE. TH BRARY? 
20 Jo added cut in the Library 
appropriation 


Stops the buying of books. 
Closes the Library and all its 
Branches for 3 months. 


YOU CAN 











SEE your alderman and ask his help 

in getting support for the 

| Library. 

| URGE any organization to which you 
belong to send resolutions to 
the City Council and Board of 
Estimate and Taxation asking 
adequate support for the 
Library. 

8 letters to the Board of 

stimete and Taxation and to 

the newspapers telling them 
what the Library is worth to 
you and to the community. 

TALK to your friends and neighbors 
and enlist their support. 


YOU CAN SAVE THE LIBRARY 

















The movies were not used and only a 
few radio talks were given. The commit- 
tee’s efforts were largely confined to arous- 
ing users of the library, about 40 per cent 
of the population. 

Children’s librarians worked with chil- 
dren in the library and sent home leaflets. 
The children were among the best cam- 
paigners. Parents were appalled at the 
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idea of three months’ summer closing of 
the library. 

The art department in the public 
schools undertook a poster project based 
on the in the leaflets and 
brought in dozens of stunning posters. 


information 


English classes made language projects 
of the library closing and hundreds of let- 
ters and essays were written. 


A “SPONTANEOUS” OUTBURST 


The city council, board of estimate and 
its members, individual aldermen were 
deluged with letters from library friends. 
At the library hearing before the board of 
estimate the room was packed with volun- 
teer speakers for the library. Some judi- 
cious telephoning by the committee to 
various key people made certain that 
friends would be present at the hearing. 
Information was furnished these people 
appealing to each one’s interest and insur- 
ing variety in the speeches made. A group 
of children presented a petition. Report- 
ers were present. Miss Countryman made 
an eloquent plea and the final outcome on 
March first was that the library was 
granted the same amount as it had had the 
previous year. 

As soon as this was announced leaflets 
were called in, posters taken down and 
plans made for the fall campaign for the 
full two mill limit for the library. Posters 
were revised and new ones designed. The 
style of leaflets was changed and they were 
rewritten to suit the new objective and to 
accord with the last action of the board 
of estimate. Nothing was put out for the 
public until in August, preparatory for 
the board of estimate meeting in October. 

New leaflets were made with covers 
stenciled and run off on the mimeograph, 
text run on the multigraph. This proved 
an inexpensive way of duplicating posters. 
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The fall campaign looking to the futur 
and not facing an immediate and startling 
situation such as the three months’ Closing 
of the spring campaign needed more build. 
ing up. 





Great care was taken to inform | 


the staff and provide them with talking | 


points. ‘The two main issues were secur. 
ing an adequate book budget and getting 
the library open full time. 

The library board requested that the 
staff organize no demonstration at the 
meeting of the board of estimate, so the 
Publicity Committee adjusted its cam- 
paign to meet this situation. It centered 
its attack chiefly on business men who had 
influence with the board of estimate. The 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and men’ 
service clubs did a great amount of per- 
sonal work. Letters again poured in from 
all sources to the members of the board 
of estimate. School children wrote to the 
mayor who is also a member of the board 
of estimate. He answered each of these 
letters. 

Key people in political and civic organi- 
zations were approached and informed of 
the situation. A “spontaneous” demon- 
stration before the board of estimate was 
safely left to the library friends, and at its 
fall meeting, with the greatest good will 
toward the library, the full two mill levy 
was granted. 


LESSONS FROM EXPERIENCE 


The Minneapolis campaign may have 
suggestions for other libraries but no cam- 
paign can be transplanted in its entirety. 
Each community must study its own 
needs, the best methods of appeal and the 
most effective media at its command. 

The Minneapolis committee found 
certain things true and believes them get 
erally applicable. It offers these as com- 
ments on the two successful campaigns: 
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Campaign information was confined to pre- 
senting over and over again, in different 
form, a few essential and convincing facts. 
It is easy to confuse the public with too much 
unorganized information. 

The best workers were staff members 
when fully informed. 

Enlisting the help of children and young 
people was the most effective way to set the 
public talking. 

Multigraphed leaflets were a quick and 
inexpensive method of spreading the news. 

Posters proved very effective and were 
much commented on as being “different.” 
The posters designed did not meet with the 
approval of art teachers because they carried 
too much lettering but they got the ideas 
across, which was the aim. 

It was found that the effectiveness of 
posters was helped by the following: 

1. Keep them simple as possible. 

2. Make one point at a time. 

3. Use the plainest style of lettering. 

4. Observe spacing. Let each word stand 
by itself. Use more space between words 
than between letters and more space between 
lines than between words. 

5. Plan color scheme with attention to 
harmony and emphasis. 

6. Decide on line of attack and then vary 
method of attack. 

7. Keep posters moving so that the public 
does not tire of one design. 

Color was important. Conservative brown 
and tan, black and gray, accepted library uni- 
form, would not be effective. In posters 
warm yellows, a pleasant green, occasionally 
grey or black placards with much lively 
color, were used. Tinted paper for leaflets 
proved much better than white. People re- 
membered which ones they had read. 

The spirit of a campaign must be kept 
free from bitterness and complaint. A posi- 
tive attack is always more effective than a 
negative one. 

“Timing” must be observed. As soon as 
one appeal lost effect another was put out. 
When interest was aroused to the point 
where patrons asked what they could do to 
help, the leaflet “What can you do to help 
the library?” was issued. It was more effec- 
tive then, than if put out earlier. 


“Building up” is an important factor. In- 
formation about the library and services 
available for the community should be car- 
ried on all the time through newspapers, 
talks, bulletins and placards, as a background 
for any intensive campaign to be undertaken. 

The campaign itself takes from six to 
eight weeks in the public eye to be effective. 
Preparatory work behind the scenes requires 
a longer time but public interest in any one 
issue, unless some new and startling angle 
can be developed, seldom can be kept at the 
boiling point for more than eight weeks. 

With the newspapers, publicity ten days to 
two weeks before board action is scheduled 
is about as long as interest can be held. 


On building up a_ background of 
information libraries can well afford to 
study national advertising campaigns. 
Spasmodic attempts at publicity at the last 
moment when confronted by some grave 
crisis are difficult to put across and run 
the risk of failure. To secure the backing 
of informed public opinion is a long-time 
educational process. 


SINAN 
The Municipal Yearbook, 1935 


THe attention of librarians is called 
to the recently published Municipal year- 
book, 1935, of the International City 
Managers Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
This year’s volume contains several new 
features, including a new section on local 
government units, data on metropolitan 
districts, municipal personnel and retire- 
ment information, and services rendered 
municipalities by federal agencies. 

A section on public libraries by the sec- 
retary of the A. L. A. summarizes briefly 
municipal and state library developments 
for the year. An up-to-date list of public 
librarians is included in a directory of city 
officials in all cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion. 
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SER 
The National Youth Administration 


and Libraries 


HE NYA. What is it? What 
isn’t it? A few facts and viewpoints that 
have come to A. L. A. Headquarters in 
recent weeks may give partial answer to 
such questions, help us to interpret more 
clearly the possible bearing of the new 
youth program on libraries, and release 
ideas of local schemes of coéperating with 
the NYA. 

First, the NYA is not another great 
federal lap into which all responsibility 
can be dumped by local individuals. It 
does not propose to be the autocrat of a 
crusade to salvage youth. It is rather to 
be thought of as a “catalytic” agent (to 
use the expression of the assistant director 
of the NYA), a codrdinating machinery 
to encourage local initiative to do some- 
thing for young people, to utilize and co- 
ordinate existing facilities and agencies, 
to assist with funds those projects of local 
agencies which promise to yield most 
benefit to unemployed, out-of-school 
youth. The President is reported as be- 
ing very anxious that no government con- 
trolled, hand-me-down program develop. 
He hopes for a co-participating policy 
which will involve the genuine interest 
and effort of the whole people to such an 
extent that local concern for its youth will 
carry on and thrive whether there be fed- 
eral assistance or not. 

Accordingly, the director of the NYA 
has been calling together in his office 
small groups of executives of national or- 
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ganizations concerned with various phases 
of the NYA program—vocational train. 
ing, rural youth, recreation and leisure 
time, etc.—that he may have their advice 
and suggestions in mapping his program, 
that he may know what is already afoot, 
what resources in both equipment and 
personnel exist, and so forth. The 
A. L. A. was asked to represent libraries 
in one of these conferences. 

Some of the comments brought out 
may help librarians to visualize more 
clearly the objectives and policies not only 
of NYA officials but also of leaders of 
other organizations and professions con- 
cerned with the problems of the youth of 
today. 


REGIMENTATION TO BE AVOIDED 


As Director Aubrey Williams expresses 
it, no revival of old turnverein type of 
youth organization is wanted, no mass 
programs, nothing tending to regimenta- 
tion. Nor does the administration look 
kindly on projects which tend to enhance 
the prominence or advantage of any indi- 
vidual or agency. The test question shall 
be: How much are the main needs of 
youth being served? 

Hence, to avoid charges of favoritism, 
it has become necessary to require that the 
sponsors of projects be public bodies. In 
some localities the public body (public 
school, public recreation department, li- 
brary, etc.) can delegate actual work on 
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the project to some semi-public or private 
agency. As with the emergency relief 
program, much autonomy is allowed state 
and local administrators and, in conse- 
quence, the liberality of the regulations 
yaries widely from state to state. 

Another limitation is that young people 
who are given jobs under NYA must be 
from relief families. However, the offi- 
cials are very anxious that this is not taken 
to mean that only relief people may bene- 
fit from the various activities. Quite the 
contrary. One objective is to provide 
education and recreation for all youth so 
that there will be no emphasis on unem- 
ployed status to bother the more sensitive. 
WPA funds and adult workers paid 
from WPA funds are being depended on 
to a large extent to provide many pro- 
grams which are primarily for the benefit 
of young people. 


New Points oF View NEEDED 


There is apparent a feeling of uncer- 
tainty as to just how to shape programs 
that youth will accept. We are generally 
suspicious that our old type of offering 
will not rouse any great enthusiasm 
among youth of today. Librarians in this 
dilemma will be interested in some of the 
testimony of leaders in recreation agencies 
given at the Washington conferences with 
Director Williams. A national official of 
boys’ clubs emphasized the reluctance of 
great numbers of young people to come to 
the established club houses run by adult 
leaders. A Y.M.C.A. official emphasized 
that they had given up the old notion of 
gathering all into one central building to 
get what was being offered. The new 
policy is to work with groups where they 
gather naturally and of their own accord, 
to supply advisers rather than leaders, 
letting the groups keep as much initia- 


tive as possible and develop their own 
leadership. Hence, it was recommended 
to NYA officials that they emphasize 
training offers, working up leaders for 
youth programs by training the more 
promising from the ranks of youth itself, 
on the principle that youth can be led by 
itself much more readily than by its el- 
ders, especially professional recreational 
and educational leaders. 

This suggestion is in accord with one 
embodied in a “Tentative Statement on 
the Place of Libraries in the National 
Youth Program,”* submitted by A. L. A. 
Headquarters to the assistant director of 
the NYA, July 20, 1935, which reads in 
part: 


Wuat Part CAN THE Lisrary PLAy? 


“No large number of young people will 
avail themselves of this opportunity (for 
informal self-study in cultural, vocational, 
or recreational fields) which has long ex- 
isted unless special efforts are made to 
acquaint the group with such services and 
in a sense carry the services to the group 
in their accustomed haunts. It is doubt- 
ful if they will come to the libraries in 
appreciable numbers as the result of pub- 
licity efforts framed in generalities. What 
is needed is an opportunistic, extra-mural 
kind of service that brings to youth read- 
ing matter directly pertinent to its mo- 
mentary interests and activities—in con- 
nection with their activities in recreational 
centers, guidance clinics, vocational re- 
training classes, apprentice groups, study 
and discussion clubs, employment bureaus, 
etc.” 

The statement continued by suggesting 
trained liaison library workers attached 
to NYA who could direct a corps of 


* Full statement available from A. L. A. Head- 
quarters. 
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young deputies in carrying a variety of 
library services to youth groups them- 
selves. Also arrangements for introduc- 
ing young people’s groups (vocational 
classes, recreational groups, etc.) to the 
library and its services. 

The matter of apprentice training in 
libraries has aroused discussion ever since 
it was specifically mentioned in the White 
House statement about the NYA. After 
conference with a number of people, the 
A. L. A. statement, referred to above, had 
this to say on the matter: 


LispRARY INTERNESHIP SUGGESTED 


“Employment of Youth as Library Ap- 
prentices. Apprentice training is not 
feasible in the professional grades of li- 
brary service. Such work requires at least 
one year in a professional library school, 
usually following college graduation. In- 
terneship in libraries, for library school 
graduates under twenty-five who have 
never been employed would, however, be 
highly desirable. 

“Apprentice training could be provided 
for subprofessional and clerical workers. 
The opportunity exists because libraries 
are so under-staffed that many profes- 
sionally trained librarians are required to 
spend much of their time doing routine 
and clerical work. 

“a. Subprofessional training classes 
might well serve as a means of attracting 
to library work a few first-class college 
graduates who would plan later to go to 
library school. Men are especially needed. 
Some who have not yet finished their col- 
lege work but who plan to complete it 
might also be admitted to this group. 
They would perform routine duties in cir- 
culation, reference, catalog, order, and 
other departments. .. . 

“b. Clerical training classes could be 





made available to alert high school grag. 
uates for typing, sending out Notices, 
mimeographing, book mending, page and 
messenger services. 

“Limitations of time would preven 
some, perhaps most libraries, from assum. 
ing responsibility for instructing large 
groups, unless some special provision could 
be made for such instruction. We be 
lieve, however, that many libraries could 





absorb small, select groups and thereby | 


improve both temporarily and permanently 
their service to the public.” 

The above paragraphs merely hint at 
some of the challenge which the sudden 
appearance of a great national youth pro- 
gram throws in front of the door of the 
library. Obviously, we cannot simply 
adapt old routines. To make real con- 
tributions we seem to be bidden to work 
out solutions along largely novel lines. 
Such a challenge needs the most careful 
thought of all in the profession. A. L.A 
Headquarters will welcome the opportv- 
nity to act as a clearing house for informa 
tion regarding local or state library action. 


JoHN CHANCELLOR 
Assistant in Adult Education 


President Wilson on Southern 
Libraries and Education 


A. L.A. memsers will be interested 
to read President Wilson’s analysis of 
“The Role of the Library in Higher Edv- 
cation in the South,” which is the leading 
article in the August 31 issue of School 
and Society. This article, which discusses 
recent codperation in the planned develop 
ment of library resources in the south, was 
read recently by President Wilson before 
the Southern Conference on Education at 
Louisiana State University. 
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Federal Relations in Brief 


HE special committee set up under 
Council action at Denver to make a fur- 
ther study of federal aid and report at the 
Richmond conference will be announced 
in the next news issue of the Bulletin, ap- 
pearing in December. Personnel of the 
committee would have been announced in 
this issue but acceptances of President Wil- 
son’s invitation to serve have not yet been 
received from some members. 


A FeperAL Lisprary AGENCY 


Active steps are being taken toward a 
federal library agency, in line with the 
action of the Council of the A. L. A. at 
its meetings in Montreal and Chicago in 
1934.* The United States Commissioner 
of Education, on recommendation of the 
President and secretary of the A. L. A., 
is requesting an addition to his budget for 
1936-37 to enlarge the Division of Li- 
braries to include specialists in children’s 
reading and school libraries, public li- 
braries, and college libraries, under an 
experienced library administrator. Fed- 
eral aid or control of libraries is not in- 
volved. Statistics, surveys, research, 
advisory service, and publications are con- 
templated. 

Organized effort on the part of libraries 
will be required to secure approval of this 
budget request by various federal officers, 
and later, Congressional action. 


SocraL Security Act 


Titles II, VIII and IX of the Social 
Security Act deal with federal old age 





"A. L. A. Bulletin 28:457, August, 1934} 
28:525-26, September (Proceedings), 1934; and 
29:115-16, February, 1935. 


benefits and taxes on employees and em- 
ployers with respect to employment. It 
appears that public employees, federal, 
state, local, and persons employed by cor- 
porations organized and operated exclu- 
sively for educational purposes will not 
share in either old age benefits or unem- 
ployment compensation. Neither will the 
employees nor the employing institution 
be taxed for these purposes. 

In view of the excluded occupations, the 
A. L. A. retirement plan becomes all the 
more important as a means of providing 
for the future. 


RELIEF Projects 


A Works Progress Administration 
grant of $2,500,000 to the New York 
Public Library was announced the latter 
part of August, setting a new high figure 
in library relief projects. It covers im- 
provements, additions and repairs to the 
central library and branches, including in- 
stallation of stages in several branch audi- 
toriums. Large projects awaiting final 
approval, as this Bulletin goes to press, 
include $1,800,000 for the Boston Public 
Library and state-wide projects in Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, Pennsylvania and South 
Carolina. 

YOuTH 


State directors of the National Youth 
Administration have now been appointed 
in practically all the states. State library 
agencies and individual libraries will un- 
doubtedly want to bring to their attention 
the part libraries can play in this important 
program for persons between the ages of 
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sixteen and twenty-five. The A. L. A. 
has filed a statement with the NYA em- 
phasizing the two ways in which libraries 
may participate: (1) as informal educa- 
tional and recreational agencies, and (2) 
as public service institutions affording some 
opportunity for interesting apprentice 
work. For further information see pages 
796-98, and the mimeographed Libraries 
and the work relief program (the Public 
Library Division’s News Letter No. 14, 
August 2, 1935) available from A. L. A. 
Headquarters. 


EMERGENCY EDUCATION 


The need for reading materials and 
library service in the Emergency Educa- 
tion Program was given new emphasis by 
A. L. A. representatives—Joseph L. 
Wheeler, Charles H. Compton, and Mal- 
colm G. Wyer—who participated in three 
regional conferences of EEP leaders. On 
the basis of their reports, formal recom- 
mendations were sent the federal admin- 
istrator that the EEP: (1) employ a 
librarian on the Washington staff; (2) 
permit and encourage the employment of 
one librarian in each state as a supervisor; 
(3) permit and encourage the employment 
of librarians in local projects, to serve 
teachers and students; (4) permit the pur- 
chase of reading materials for (school and 
public) libraries, to serve teachers and 
students in EEP classes. Whether these 
recommendations are approved nationally, 
it is entirely possible that they might be 
acted on in an individual state or city. 


CCC Camps 


The new director of education for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, Howard W. 
Oxley, following a recommendation from 
the A. L. A., has written the nine corps 
area advisers that he and Commissioner 
of Education Studebaker are extremely 
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anxious to have on the staff of each of 
them one adviser who has had library traip. 
ing and experience. Mr. Oxley is calling 
to Washington an advisory committee of 
librarians to prepare a list of books for 
CCC traveling libraries. 


LIBRARIANS FOR WPA Projects 


Unemployed librarians may be assigned 
to library projects under the Works Prog. 
ress Administration as supervisory libre 
rians. Although at least 90 per cent of 
all persons working on such projects must 
be taken from the public relief rolls as of 
May 1, 1935, and those of a later date, 
the remaining 10 per cent do not have to 


be on relief and are therefore classified as | 


supervisors. 

The regulations stipulate that all work- 
ers, whether on relief or otherwise, must 
be living within the state and be certified 
by the U. S. Employment Service through 
the customary sources in the locality, us- 
ually the state free employment bureau, 
the National Reémployment Service, or 
both in certain instances. Wages and the 
number of hours of work are determined 
by the rate of pay usually received by these 
persons in their community and the cus 
tomary minimum number of hours usually 
worked. 

Administrators of WPA projects will 
wish to ask the agencies listed above if 
there are unemployed librarians in their 
vicinity who are available for the library 
projects, either as supervisory librarians or 
on a relief basis, and also to refer unem- 
ployed librarians consulting them to the 
proper sources of registration. 

The A. L. A. Personnel Division main- 
tains lists of unemployed librarians for 
each state and revises them constantly with 
the aid of the state library extension agen 
cies and the library schools. 
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Suggestions for Observing the 


Carnegie Centenary 


(),. Hundred Years of Library 


Progress” offers a theme around which a 
week of library activities is suggested 
utilizing the Carnegie observance to stress 
to the local public the remarkable increase 
in library facilities in recent years and lo- 
cal library progress in particular. 

In view of the fact that libraries of all 
sorts and sizes had to be considered when 
these suggestions were prepared, they ob- 
viously will not be perfectly suited to any 
individual library. ‘They simply offer a 
basis on which an individual program may 
be built. 

Activities might include: 

1. Open house at the library all dur- 
ing the week of November 25 with special 
features for each day. To minimize any 
extra work for the librarian, a Carnegie 
Centennial Committee of trustees might 
have charge of arrangements. This com- 
mittee could invite a local organization to 
sponsor each day—except Monday, the ac- 
tual Carnegie birthday. The organization 
would furnish hosts and hostesses and 
speakers or other entertainment. 

Monday, November 25, the birthday, 
might be observed more formally with the 
mayor and other important citizens as 
guests of honor. Talks by notable speak- 
ers could pay tribute to Mr. Carnegie and 
call attention to the principles underlying 
the Carnegie idea of what a public library 
should be. 


A “Friends of the Library” dinner 


might precede the Monday evening cere- 
monies at the library. (See “Friends of 
the Library Meet,” A. L! A. Bulletin for 
July, 1935, page 436.) 


INVITING CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


Some libraries may wish to send printed 
invitations to selected citizens, letters to 
churches, clubs and other organizations 
and general invitations to the public 
through the press. If there is a library bul- 
letin, a special number might be issued for 
distribution giving facts about the library’s 
growth. 

Organizations invited to codperate 
might include: Woman’s clubs; Associa- 
tion of University Women; Kiwanis, 
Rotary, Lions and other service clubs; 
American Legion Auxiliary; League of 
Women Voters; Parent-teacher groups; 
Chambers of commerce; Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club; Women’s auxili- 
aries of the churches; Junior League. 

2. Newspaper publicity. If local groups 
are utilized, as suggested above, the local 
press would have plenty of material on 
which to base stories. If a different organi- 
zation were in charge each day, its own 
publicity chairman could handle the pub- 
licity for that day. Notable gifts to the 
library made by townspeople would make 
a good feature story to supplement the 
Carnegie material. 

3. Exhibits. In general, exhibits could 
stress the idea of “Libraries—Then and 
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Now,” showing the many privileges of 
today not enjoyed one hundred years ago 
and contrasts between books of that period 
and today. Posters and charts presenting 
facts about the library’s growth might be 
on display in every department. 

Because of the “rags-to-riches” charac- 
ter of Andrew Carnegie’s life, biographies 
of him and of other self-made men and 
books to aid the ambitious young man of 
today could be featured. 

Andrew Carnegie is credited with giv- 
ing considerable impetus to children’s li- 
brary work, and since this year marks the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the first children’s library in 
America, exhibits of library work with 
children are particularly appropriate to the 
Carnegie observances. 


An Occasion FoR LIBRARY GIFTS 


Modest library gifts might be suggested 
to the townspeople. “Books the Library 
Needs” (the local book store might fur- 
nish books for the exhibit) could be dis- 
played prominently or lists posted. If 
there are volumes which have been donated 
as memorials with special bookplates, they 
might be placed on display. 

4. Radio. There will probably be 
coast-to-coast broadcasts over the large 
networks in connection with the formal 
Carnegie observances in New York, 
Washington and Pittsburgh. It may be 
possible to have these hooked up (through 
the courtesy of some local radio station) 
with an outlet to the local library so the 
radio speeches can be used as a feature of 
the local program. 

A series of local radio talks might also 
be arranged bearing on the same subjects 
suggested under “Exhibits.” 

As was announced in the August Bul- 
letin, a set of seven posters to be mailed 
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October 15 to Carnegie libraries ang 
others requesting them has been designed 
for the Carnegie Corporation for the fre 
use of libraries participating in the celebra. 
tion. One of these has been reproduced 
as our frontispiece. 


FAN, 


Comparison of Annuity Plans 


The following table, showing compara. 
tive figures of the A. L. A. Retirement 
Plan and other plans today, has been made 
available by Harold F. Brigham, chairman 
of the A. L. A. Committee on Annuities 


and Pensions: 


Factor 
CoM PARED 


Women—Age 30 
Premium 
Cash value 
Death benefit 
Guaranteed in- 
come at 65 
Income including 
dividend ac- 
cumulation on 
present scale 
Death benefit 


Women—Age 40 


Guaranteed in- 
come at 65 
With dividends 


Tur A. L. A. 


PLAN 


$ro per month 
Without interest 
Without interest 


$806.90 


$806.90 
Refund without 
interest 


$431.30 annually 
$431.30 annually 


OrtuHer Awnnutty 
Pans 


$10 per month 
With interest 
With interest 


$492 annually 


$612 annually 
Refund with 
interest 


$300 annually 
$348 annually 


Men—Age 30 


Guaranteed in- 
come at 65 


$945.90 annually 40 annually 
With dividends 


$5 
$945.90 annually $672 annually 


Men—Age 40 


Guaranteed in- 
come at 65 


$493.60 annually $324 annually 
With dividends 


$493.60 annually $372 annually 


Sn 
Ten Cent Titles Out of Print 


W orp has been received that the 
Saalfield books mentioned on pages 153 
54 of the March Bulletin in the article, 
“Rural Schools in Alabama Get Ten-Cent 
Books,” are now out of print. 

The Harter titles in the same list cannot 
be obtained from the publisher in less than 
dozen lots, although some of the individual 
titles may be found in five and ten cent 
chain stores in the larger cities. 
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Finger Posts to 


M\ erunres of the American Li- 


brary Association who pay dues of five 
dollars or more a year received in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Bulletin the proceed- 
ings of the Denver conference. Because of 
the bulk of the proceedings volume it is 
customary to “finger post”’ a few inclusions 
to bring out for members with widely vary- 
ing interests certain items which might 
otherwise be overlooked. It is obviously 
impossible to note everything of value. Se- 
lection as a rule has been based on the 
opinions of several people who heard the 
contribution at the conference or heard it 
very favorably discussed later. 

Applying Budget Cuts (to current peri- 
odical subscriptions )—a discussion, p. 651. 
Art Books for Small Libraries, p. 574. 

Attitude of Trustees Toward the Amer- 
ican Library Association—Mrs. J. Wells 
Smith, p. 724. 

A Children’s Librarian Views the Fu- 
ture—Julia Plummer, p. 698. 

Codrdination and Integration of the 
Library and Instruction in College — 
Earle U. Rugg, p. 687. 

Facing the Challenge of Democracy— 
Oscar L. Chapman, p. 536. 

Federal Government’s Part in Library 
Service—Louis J. Bailey, p. 722. 

Forty Important Religious Books of 
1934-35, p. 678. 

Indian Art as a Basis for American Art 
and the Library’s Means of Spreading the 
Knowledge of It—F. H. Douglas, p. 575. 

The Librarian and the Catalog—Don- 
ald Coney, p. 593. 

Library Facilities for Mental Patients— 


the Proceedings 


Franklin G. Ebaugh, p. 619. 

Library School Graduates Now in the 
Field: a Geographical and Occupational 
Analysis—June R. Donnelly, p. 657. 

Long Distance Reading Courses in Busi- 
ness and Science—H. Y. Mackintosh, p. 
586. 

Measurement of Reference Service in a 
Branch Library—Edith Guerrier, p. 632. 

Opportunity of the Public Library 
Trustee—Charles H. Compton, p. 718. 

Patterns for Regional Library Planning 
—Mary U. Rothrock, p. 614. . 

The Permanent Collection— Possible 
Considerations—Nell A. Unger, p. 641. 

Propaganda Literature—a discussion, 
p. 645. 

Public Library Friends and Memorial 
Gift Plans—Ruth E. Hammond, p. 715. 

Radio Books: What Shall the General 
Library Buy—D. Ashley Hooker, p. 585. 

Readers’ Advisory Service—Ella V. 
Aldrich, p. 608. 

Reading for the Tuberculous Patient— 
Gerald B. Webb, p. 621. 

Religious Periodicals Recommended for 
Public, College and University Libraries— 
Frank K. Walter, p. 679. 

State Leadership and Responsibility in 
Library Development—B. F. Coen, p. 718. 

The Teaching Function of the Junior 
College Library—F. B. Ludington, p. 625. 

The Union List of Newspapers—Wini- 
fred Gregory, p. 649. 

What Lawyers Need to Know About 
Libraries—Peter H. Holme, p. 712. 

Work with Young People in Public 


Libraries—an outline, p. 736. 
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A. L. A. NEWS 


DRDNDNDHIKE KOKO 


Board Protests Pennsylvania 
Situation 


A prorest against the recent politi- 
cal turnover in the Pennsylvania State Li- 
brary has been made to Governor Earle 
and Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Ade in that state as follows: 


The American Library Association, 
through its Executive Board, meeting in 
Chicago, September 26, 1935, notes with dis- 
may the entrance of political considerations 
into the operation of the Pennsylvania State 
Library. 

Employees with full professional training 
and long records of successful experience 
have been dismissed to make places for po- 
litical appointees who lack these qualifica- 
tions. 

The American Library Association urges 
upon the Governor and the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, the 
necessity of placing the Pennsylvania State 
Library upon a purely professional basis as 
an educational agency, selecting only those 
employees who have demonstrated their fit- 
ness through completing courses of library 
training and successful experience. 


In Appreciation 


GrateFut acknowledgment is made 
of the following new special memberships 
and renewals since the last list published in 
the August Bulletin: 

Mrs. F. G. Atkinson, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota; Buffalo University Library; George 
O. Carpenter, St. Louis, Missouri; Denver 
(Colo.) Public Library Staff; Detroit 
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(Mich.) Library Friend; Luther L. Dick. 
erson, Indianapolis, Indiana; Thomas — 
Donnelley, Chicago; Doubleday, Doran anj 
Company, Garden City, New York; East 
Chicago and Hammond (Ind.) Public [i 
braries and Staffs; Julian S. Fowler, Ober. 
lin, Ohio; Mrs. Edna Pratt Goodlatte, Pas. 
saic, New Jersey; Albert W. Harris, Chi- 
cago; Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos. 
ton, Massachusetts; Houston (Tex.) Public 
Library; Indianapolis Public Library Staf: 
and the Iowa Federation of Women’ 
Clubs. 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York City; Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Public Library; Angus §. 
Macdonald, Jersey City, New Jersey; Man- 
itowoc (Wis.) Public Library; Maryland 
Library Association; Lloyd F. Neely, Chi- 
cago; New Jersey Library Association; Li- 
brary Association of Portland (Ore.) Staff; 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., New York, New 
York; G. E. Stechert and Company, New 
York, New York; Twin City Library Club; 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Library 
Staff, Washington, D.C.; U. S. Office of 
Education Library Staff, Washington, D.C; 
Utica (N.Y.) Public Library; Utica (N.Y.) 
Public Library Staff; Westfield (Mass) 
Athenaeum; and the Whitman Publishing 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 


November Issue to be Handbook 


THE NEXT issue of the Bulletin 
will be the Handbook which may be de 
layed in publication. Please do not write 
for it, for it will be mailed as soon as its 
ready. The December news issue will be 
the next one to be sent to those members 
paying $3 annual dues. 
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Federal Aid Statement Criticized 


To the Editor: 


On the printed statement prepared by Mr. 
Vitz entitled 4 federal library agency and 
federal library aid,* I note the statement that 
this publication will probably be issued later 
in revised form, and that criticism will be 
welcomed. Several erroneous statements 
made by Mr. Vitz should certainly be omit- 
ted or corrected in a revised edition. 

On page 14 Mr. Vitz states that the pro- 
posed library agency would be “primarily of 
a fact-finding kind.” Who is there who does 
not know that this would not be true of an 
agency which controlled the expenditure—as 
the A. L. A. hopes this one would—of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars? Nine-tenths of 
its time might be spent in the harmless occu- 
pation of fact-finding; but this would not be 
its primary function. Mr. Vitz should quote 
what Dr. Joeckel and others have said about 
the necessity of having a strong national au- 
thority, even though it must be “without ac- 
tual administrative powers over libraries.” 

On page 29, referring to the report of the 
National Advisory Committee on Education, 
Mr. Vitz says: “The opponents of federal 
aid to libraries are taking this report’s con- 
structive criticism of certain aspects and oc- 
casional difficulties wrongly as an argument 
against federal aid as a general principle and 
against a federal agency for research and co- 
ordination and for the supervision of federal 
aid.” This statement is erroneous. Nothing 
has been said that implies that the committee 
opposed all federal aid to education. The 
only passages from the report which have 
been quoted by opponents of the A. L. A. plan 
are passages which show plainly that the 
committee did not recommend the repeal of 
all the educational subsidy acts, but that it 





* Copies are available from A. L. A. Headquarters. 
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did recommend most urgently the repeal of 
certain provisions in those acts which have 
been found to be disadvantageous. ‘The 
lengthy quotations made by Mr. Vitz, on the 
other hand, are extracts showing that the 
committee supported federal aid as a prin- 
ciple, and he omits everything which suggests 
that it found anything in federal aid to criti- 
cise. 

Mr. Vitz says (page 29): “A careful read- 
ing of the A. L. A. program will show that 
its findings and constructive criticism (the 
findings and criticism of the National Advis- 
ory Committee’s report) have been in- 


corporated.” This statement is most 
clearly not in accord with the facts. The 
National Advisory Committee recom- 


mended the repeal in all existing laws of all 
provisions “that grant power to the federal 
agencies to approve or reject state educa- 
tional plans, to prescribe the standards con- 
trolling instruction, or otherwise to supervise 
and direct educational or research activities 
within the states.” Yet, as everyone knows, 
the A. L. A. plan would give precisely this 
power to the proposed federal library agency, 
and it has been lauded as a necessary, wise, 
beneficial feature. How can Mr. Vitz say 
that the A. L. A. program has incorporated 
the findings and constructive criticism of this 
report, when it has ignored the committee’s 
urgent recommendation on the most vital 
point in the entire question of federal aid? 
The omission from the “Selected Refer- 
ences” of Dr. Fletcher H. Swift’s Federal 
and state policies in public school finance in 
the United States causes the thought that the 
references were “selected” with great care. 
No other writer in this field is entitled to 
recognition as a better authority than Swift. 
I am confident that nearly everyone qualified 
to judge would say that Swift has no equal 
for his knowledge and judgment in educa- 
tional finance; at all events, his book should 
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certainly be included in a revision of the list program. I have no hope of changing M, | 4 
of “selected references.” Thompson’s opinion, but wish nevertheless | ¢t 
Mr. Vitz not only ignores Swift’s book in comment on his letter. th 
his bibliography, but he ignores in his dis- To take the less important first, My 
cussion the proven facts and indisputable fig- Thompson makes quite a point of the omis | gi 
ures by which Swift’s opinions are supported. sion from the list of references of Swifts! 
He not only ignores them himself, but ignores Federal and state policies in public school Of 
the fact that they have been cited by others, finance in the United States. This tit 
and makes another totally erroneous state- should of course have been included, as itwa | 
ment (page 10): “It is noteworthy that not the intention to omit books of Opposing | y 
opponents fail to find, in those (federal agen- _ points of view. I wonder, however, whether | 4 
cies) long established, the evils which they Mr. Thompson has not read Swift with,| “ 
so greatly fear in one under consideration.” closed mind. Dr. Swift’s statements areng | “ 
Obviously this sentence should be omitted in so deadly in opposition to federal aid toedy. | 
a revised edition. cation. His book is primarily a discussiong | 4 
I suggest that a revision of Mr. Vitz’s state aid to schools in which he thoroughly | 
pamphlet might well print in parallel col- believes and presumably has made Mr| { 


umns the quotations which he has made from Thompson a convert. Seventy pages, never. 
the National Advisory Committee’s report theless, are devoted to federal aid. The a. 
and the quotations which I made in my At- thor properly criticizes the squandering by 
lantic City paper. I suggest also that it the states of much of federal aid, given hoy. 
should include the quotations which I made ever without federal supervision or setting 
from Dr. Swift’s book, for in all that has up of standards. We would suggest to any 
been written in defense of the A. L. A. plan, one interested, that they read for themselves 
not one reference has been made to Swift’s pages 67-70 and pages 82-88 of Dr. Swift's 
facts and opinions. The criticisms which work. We quote briefly. 
have been made by the highest authorities “Although admitting the waste and wan- 
should be answered. Thus far no answer ton dissipation .. . we must not forget that 
has been made by anyone, other thanthecalm .. . these permanent common-school funds | | 
assurance that all of the evils which have created out of federal grants were the first 
been predicted are entirely fanciful; and, stable sources of support given to free schools 
anyway, care will be taken to guard against in more than half of the states. . . . These 
these evils; and, anyway, the need of federal funds of federal origin were wheel, ballast, 
aid is so compelling that it does not matter and lever of the states’ system of fre 
if we do encounter these evils. Since some- schools.” 
one first told the classic story of the bor- The author also discusses a national e- 
rowed umbrella, I have seen no better exam- dowment for education built up through 
ple of illogical reasoning than that which has__ sales of public lands or other methods o 
characterized the entire defense of the federal financing to aid schools, and says: 
A. L. A. program. “Were a great national public-school fun 
C. Szeymour TuHompson, Librarian to be created, its annual revenue should bk 
University of Pennsylvania Library distributed as an equalization fund among 
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Philadelphia the states. The quota granted to any ome 
state should be made to depend upon its abil- 
. : ity to provide school revenue as denoted by 

Mr. Vitz Replies he bn 


its true wealth per school child or teacher 
To the Editor: unit and upon the meeting of definite educt- 
Mr. C. Seymour Thompson, who has taken tion standards” (pages 67-80). 

leadership in opposing the A. L. A. program Under state aid, Swift discusses (pages 
on a federal library agency and federal aid 82-88) the evils of decentralized school sup 
to libraries, makes a number of comments on _ port within the states and says, (page 83) 
A federal library agency and federal library “All careful students of our educati 

aid prepared by me in support of the A.L. A. problems are unanimous in the conviction 
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that the solution must come through the 
state, or through the state cooperating with 
the national government.” 

In short, Swift is opposed to waste and 
advocates centralization and equalization of 
funds on the state level and, if necessary, co- 
operatively with the national government. 

With reference to Mr. Thompson’s point 
in his second paragraph, I can only advise 
you to read paragraph 18 of the tentative 
A. L, A. statement and Mr. Thompson’s 
“Abdication of the A. L. A.” in which he 
“abdicates” as follows: “We maintain that 
it will be better for the American people to 
do without the desired extension of library 
service than incur the evils which come with 
federal aid.” 

Mr. Thompson calls erroneous my state- 
ment that the federal departments of agri- 
culture and commerce and the Office of 
Education are hopeful precedents for a fed- 
eral library agency and not horrible ex- 
amples. I find no widespread desire on the 
part of those interested in these governmental 
agencies that they be abolished and conse- 
quently see no reason for the suggested 
omission. As for the remainder of Mr. 
Thompson’s letter, it is a criticism of my 
quotations from the report of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education and a 
reference to his own. I would reply: first, 
that the quotations made were to make clear 
that Mr. Thompson’s claim, that this report 
completely supported his position, was 
wrong; second, that the original Council 
resolutions (quoted on page two of the tenta- 
tive statement) should be read; and third, 
that my quotations as printed in paragraphs 
35 and 36 likewise should be read. 

However, the making of quotations has 
always been suspect since the days when the 
devil quoted the Scriptures. We would 
therefore urge all interested to read the re- 
port of the National Advisory Committee on 
Education, from which I made liberal quota- 
tions, and the work of Dr. Swift, both of 
which are referred to by Mr. Thompson as 
the “highest authorities.” 

Despite Mr. Thompson’s umbrella allu- 
sion, we feel that with 45 million fellow 
citizens without library service (4% million of 
them in Pennsylvania), it is spiritless for li- 
brarians to respond with a long list of diffi- 
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culties and with complacent viewing with 
alarm. 
Cart Vitz, Librarian 
Toledo Public Library 
Toledo, Ohio 


Nominations Invited 

The Nominating Committee for the elec- 
tions connected with the meeting of the 
American Library Association at Richmond 
next May invites suggestions from the mem- 
bers of the Association. The officers to be 
nominated are: President, first and second 
vice presidents, treasurer, two members of 
the Executive Board for terms of four years 
each, five members of the Council for terms 
of five years each. Nominations must also 
be made for any vacancies that may occur. 

The present officers and the present mem- 
bership of the Executive Board and the 
Council are undoubtedly known to all mem- 
bers of the Association or can be learned 
easily. New members of the Executive 
Board and Council take the place of Lillian 
Smith and Malcolm G. Wyer for the for- 
mer, and Anne M. Boyd, L. L. Dickerson, 
James Thayer Gerould, Henry B. Van Hoe- 
sen and Adah F. Whitcomb for the latter. 

The committee will welcome suggestions 
for these new positions, and takes this op- 
portunity of emphasizing to the Association 
the responsibility of each individual member 
in connection with this important task. 

As the Constitution provides that the com- 
mittee’s report “shall be published in the 
Bulletin at least three months prior to 
the regular meeting,” the report should be 
submitted to the President by the middle of 
December for publication in the February 
issue of the Bulletin. The committee, 
therefore, has no time to lose, and will ap- 
preciate prompt action. ‘The date of the 
1936 conference is May 11-16. 

Send your suggestions to the chairman, to 
the nearest member of the committee, or to 
the one you know best—as you prefer. But 
feel free to send them. 


CuHaries H. Brown 
CLARENCE B. LESTER 

Mary U. RotrHrock 
ALTHEA WARREN 

H. M. Lypenserc, Chairman 
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Regarding the Shaw Proposal 
To the Editor: 


Mr. R. R. Shaw’s article on a proposed 
reorganization of the A. L. A., in the August 
Bulletin, struck several responsive chords in 
this one reader, at least. Being a junior 
member, working on the Pacific coast, and 
belonging to a local professional association, 
I should be happy to see many of Mr. 
Shaw’s suggestions put into effect. 

A good deal of pressure is brought to 
bear on workers in libraries, to insure their 
membership in state or other local profes- 
sional associations. In many cases, younger 
librarians, with low salaries, do not feel 
able to pay still another membership fee to 
the national association. Sometimes there is 
not even any wish to do so, if membership 
in the local association has proved unprofit- 
able from the individual’s standpoint. The 
national association’s potentially greater use- 
fulness and strength suffer in two ways: 
first, from the psychological attitude fostered 
by the ineffectiveness of a local association, 
and second, from the loss of many potential 
members. 

If state and regional associations were 
absorbed into and made live functioning 
sections of the A. L. A., not only would much 
wasteful duplication of effort be done away 
with, but there would also be a net gain in 
the strength of the organized profession. 
Why scatter our resources? 

As Mr. Shaw suggests, librarians far from 
the “hub” tend to feel neglected by the 
national association. If the local associa- 
tions, in which some librarians find what 
they are seeking, were an integral part of the 
A. L. A., the chances for professional activ- 
ity would still be locally available to the 
librarian, and he would be part of a much 
stronger group than before. 

The proposal for classifying the member- 
ships will no doubt be opposed by many who 
may fail to recognize the actual conditions 
under which the association works. Far bet- 
ter that we should set a high standard for 
admission to functioning membership than 
that we should preserve the empty forms of 
democratic organization and leave the way 
open for possible abuses of privilege. That 
there have not been conspicuous examples 
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of such abuses is a credit rather to the hj 
type of individual in the profession than 
anything in the setup of the organization, 

One situation I should like to see providy 
for in any such scheme of classification, 
Many a junior member faces the prospect g 
working, perhaps all his professional life, 
in a large institution where he will ney: 
become an administrator. With the eve. 
increasing size and consolidation of oy 
governmental agencies, only a very few work 
ers can hope to reach the top. It would) 
regrettable to restrict the highest class of 
membership to such a small group. Ther 
would be many of equal ability and initiatix 
whose work in large institutions was on; 
par with and sometimes higher than th 
work of chief librarian of a very small unit 
These properly qualified members should a 
have the opportunity to participate to th 
fullest extent in professional leadership in 
the A. L. A. The whole question hinges, | 
suppose, on the definition of the word “nr. 
sponsible” in Mr. Shaw’s tentative plan 
Let us, by all means, recognize that respons- 
ble work, in the highest sense of the phrase 
is done by many people whose rank is not 
that of chief administrator. 

I hope that Mr. Shaw’s suggestions are 
seriously considered by the Association ani 
its individual members. It may be may 
years before this proposal bears fruit, but, 
as an appreciative junior member, I hope to 
see the A. L. A. an even more effective 
association, of higher standards and fa 
greater strength, as the result of some sud 
reorganization. 

Miriam C. MALoy 
University of California Library 
Berkeley 


To the Editor: 


Once again a junior member of th 
A. L. A. has made a significant contribution 
to the advancement of the library profes 
sion. I refer to Mr. Ralph R. Shaws 
thoughtful article, “The American Libray 
Association—Today and Tomorrow,” in the 
August issue of the Bulletin. Mr. Shaw’ 
ideas are timely and worth serious const 
eration by the full membership of the As 
ciation. 
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There are too many duplicated and un- 
related professional library meetings: city, 
district, state, regional, national. Why 
couldn’t we have state meetings one year, 
regional the second year, and national the 
third year—all under the nominal sponsor- 
ship of the A. L. A.? One annual member- 
ship fee, $5 for example, paid to the A. L. A., 
which in turn would return $1 yearly to the 
state organization and $1 annually to the 
regional set-up, is an idea worth thinking 
about. 

James Atonzo Howarp, Librarian 
Hammond Public Library 
Hammond, Indiana 


To the Secretary: 


For some time the bacillus of slave phil- 
osophy—without which the Spenglerian “Re- 
turn of the Caesars” is impossible—has been 
as unmistakably present in articles in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin as it is in the lands of the 
Swastika and the Black Shirts. 

Now comes Mr. Ralph R. Shaw (who 
the “A. L. A. Bulletin” in “Behind the lines” 
describes as a “junior” member of the 
A. L. A. though, according to my copy of 
the Constitution no such animal exists) with 
his “The A. L. A——-Today and Tomorrow.” 
In it he proposes to abandon the democratic 
basis of the Association, and to substitute 
for it a hierarchy as complex as that of any 
religion; a hierarchy behind whose pyra- 
mided parapets, the inner circle would be as 
protected from interference as is the Grand 
Lama himself on his hilltop in Lhasa. 

When I attended my first A. L. A. meet- 
ing in Montreal, in the last century, I found 
the giants of those days—Melvil Dewey, 
Dr. Richardson, Frank P. Hill, Charles Cut- 
ter, John Cotton Dana and William H. 
Brett, among others—anxious to hear what 
their juniors had to say. But Mr. Shaw 
writes that the advantage of junior meetings 
is that at them “the younger member feels 
that he is appearing before his peers and 
can freely express his opinion without fear 
of incurring the displeasure of his seniors in 
age and experience.” 

“Lieber Gott!” this, not in the [/lustrierte 
Zeitung, but in the American A. L. A. Bulle- 


tin, 
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It is difficult to believe that Mr. Shaw 
honestly considers that the gain in protecting 
greybeards—and bald heads if he includes 
me—compensates for the destruction of the 
democracy of an Association that has for 
its aim the development of the “universities 
of the people.” Does Mr. Shaw believe that 
the members of the Association should be 
eager to bend their necks to the galling of 
the ox-yoke? Does Mr. Shaw believe that 
democracy is more dangerous to the A. L. A. 
than it is to the United States of America, 
where the vote of a Doctor of Literature 
counts no more than the vote of a night 
watchman; the vote of one of the “four hun- 
dred” no more than the vote of an extra 
at Hollywood; the vote of a Cabinet officer 
no more than the vote of the lowly “book- 
stamper” of his disparagement? 

Mr. Shaw mentions a growing disaffection 
among librarians for the A. L. A. To what 
is it due? Surely to a feeling that as the 
Association has increased in size and ex- 
tended its function, power has more and 
more become the property of a group or 
clique, entrance into which group or clique, 
can only be obtained by the expenditure of 
more time and money than is possible to 
most. This, too, despite the efforts of the 
majority of the inner circle and of the secre- 
tariat of the Association to prevent it. All 
honor to them. 

The issue seems to me to be clear—Are 
the members of the Association desirous of 
substituting a hierarchy for a democracy? 
Are they willing to embrace a slave philoso- 
phy and discard one that has, for nearly 
sixty years, refused to accept over-lords 
whether they arose by accident or were pro- 
posed by legislative means? 

For me there is no choice—merely a call 
to fight. 


O. R. Howarp Tuomson, Librarian 
James V. Brown Library 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


To the Editor: 


I am heartily in accord with the ideas ex- 
pressed by Mr. R. R. Shaw in his recent 
article “The American Library Association 
—Today and Tomorrow.” 
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The A. L. A. is now an organization work- 
ing for the good of the library profession, 
and but few of us are close enough to it to 
see its true value. Of course it does render 
valuable assistance to the individual through 
its employment and information service, and 
its publications. 

The formation of chapters or geographic 
subdivisions would have many advantages, 
the most important of which would be more 
frequent meetings of those interested in li- 
brary work, and at these meetings there 
would be more thorough discussion of topics 
under consideration. 

But I am more interested in Mr. Shaw’s 
remarks on the classification of membership. 
The A. L. A. as an organization is in favor 
of certification laws in the respective states. 
Since this is the case, why not let the A. L. A. 
assume leadership as well as directorship, and 
classify its own members. 

One state, in adopting a license law for 
engineers, specified that membership in a 
certain engineering society would qualify 
anyone to practice engineering in that state. 

Why not try to develop a similar standard 
of excellence in the election of individuals to 
various classes of membership in the A. L. A.? 
If we adopt such a scheme each member will 
receive an eligibility rating qualifying him 
for certain positions. He will take more in- 
terest and pride in the organization because 
every Tom, Dick and Harry cannot join. 
And the A. L. A. itself will gain prestige 
because of its more exclusive character and 
when it issues a statement or advocates a 
policy it will carry even more weight than 
at present. 

Juan A. Sonon, Librarian 
Bridgeport Public Library 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Books Needed in Model 
Tenements 


To the Editor: 


I wish we might have had a report at 
Denver on libraries in the new government 
housing projects and a discussion of plans 
for a library room in those to be erected. 
There is a library in the Amalgamated Gar- 
ment Workers Apartments on Van Cort- 
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landt Park here in New York. Memben 
pay $3 a year for home use of books; th 
reading room is free to all residents, 

I am now living in a model tenement jp 
Brooklyn, but there is no library. I trig 
to start an experiment lending my own bog 
to some children but the word traveled » 
fast among the book hungry little folks, thy 
their coming and going through the hall ds. 
turbed my neighbors and I had to call off th 
game before it was well begun. Perhaps yw 
can have an outdoor children’s library 
the yard. But meantime, my failure show; 
the need for adequate library quarters with, 
ground floor outside entrance for a libray 
in a housing development. 

Mrs. RACHEL R. ANDERSON, Cataloger 

New York County Lawyers Associatin 
New York City 


Minneapolis Scrapbook 


To the Secretary: 


I am returning today the Minneapolis 
Budget Campaign Publicity scrapbook ani 
I wish to express my appreciation of th 
loan. It was shown to the mayor who wa 
so interested that he asked to keep it a week 
It is an excellent compilation and wonder 
fully worth while. 


BertHA Baumer, Librarian 
Omaha Public Library 


Omaha, Nebraska 


Chief Librarians Please Note 


In order to avoid several circularization 
and to simplify routine at A. L. A. Heat 
quarters, hereafter the College and Univer 
sity Library Statistical Report blanks wil 
be mailed out in July to each of the inst 
tutional member libraries in that group atl 
the Public Library Statistical Report blanks 
will be mailed out in December. 

Libraries in each group will continue ® 
report general statistics for their respectitt 
fiscal years as has been done in the past. 

The codperation of all librarians is asked 
in returning the blanks promptly, and filled 
in as completely as is possible. 
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Printed English Bible Anniversary 


On October 4 the libraries of the country 
are invited to take part in a two months 
commemoration of Four Hundred Years of 
the Printed English Bible which is being 
sponsored by a committee including James 
Rowland Angell, John H. Finley, Mrs. Cal- 
yin Coolidge, Professor William Lyon 
Phelps, Lorado Taft, Mary E. Woolley, 
Owen D. Young, and others. Exhibits may 
be timed to follow the commemorative pro- 
grams being arranged in many towns and 
cities. Interest will center upon historic edi- 
tions of the Bible, but the commemoration 
also includes the influence of the Bible on the 
literature and life of the English-speaking 
peoples. Accordingly, the works of American 
and British authors which show the influence 
of the English Bible in subject matter, style, 
allusion, and title may well be displayed 
along with other items showing the influence 
of the Bible on great national leaders. 

For suggestions of pamphlets and display 
materials appropriate to this anniversary see 
the September 14 Publishers’ Weekly, which 
devotes several pages to the event. 


New Radio Series on Planning 


Beginning October 1 a new “You and 
Your Government” series of educational 
broadcasts begins. Sponsored by the Na- 
tional Municipal League and others, this 
series is devoted to the subject of “Plan- 
ning’—a topic already of vital concern to 
libraries and their supporters. Every 
Tuesday, at 7:45 P.M., eastern standard 
time, a fifteen minute talk on some aspect 
of planning will be given over the NBC- 
WEAF network. Among those to appear 
in this series are: F. A. Delano, of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, Gordon Whit- 
nall of the California Planning Board (who 
spoke on “Government Simplification and 
the Library” at the Denver Conference), 
Arthur E. Morgan, of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and President Harold W. Dodds, 
of Princeton University. A complete list of 
these other educational programs may be ob- 
tained free from the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, 60 East 
Forty-Second Street, New York City. 
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British Serial Documents Listed 


In response to a demand voiced at the 
Meatreal conference, a tentative checking 
list of British official serial publications 
has been prepared and is now available to 
librarians for study and criticism. This 
guide, compiled for assistance in librarians’ 
selection of serial documents, is arranged in 
twenty-two subject divisions, and indicates 
for each title the frequency of issue and 
whether it is a parliamentary publication or 
not. Departmental sales catalogs are listed 
in an appendix. The final edition of the 
guide will give price information. 

A copy of the preliminary list will be sent 
to any library addressing a request to the 
British Library of Information, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Line Counting Made Easy 


Librarians reading for the Committee on 
Library Terminology, junior members work- 
ing on the Concordance to Poe’s tales, and 
others will be glad to know of the follow- 
ing simple aid in the counting of lines, sug- 
gested by Dr. G. E. Wire, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Fold or cut a strip of paper just the length 
of the type page, lay it on the margin adja- 
cent to the lines of type, and then number 
it from the first line down to the bottom 
of the page, and the counting problem is 
solved. This slip can be clipped to each page 
as read, and any line determined by refer- 
ence to the number opposite. 


Mark Twain Centennial 


On November 1 public schools throughout 
the country are participating in the com- 
memoration of the centennial of the birth of 
Mark Twain. Libraries are also invited to 
take part by displaying books and biographi- 
cal materials relating to the beloved creator 
of Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn. A sug- 
gested program for the observance has been 
prepared, and may be secured by addressing 
the Mark Twain Centennial Committee, 727 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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J. W. CreicHuTon, president of Hastings 
College, Hastings, Nebraska, gave a talk on 
his college’s current “library-textbook” ex- 
periment at the College Librarians Round 
Table of the College and Reference Section 
at the Denver conference. This talk, entitled 
“The Library versus The Textbook: An 
Experiment,” is now made available in this 
issue. 


Criara W. HeErpert, who considers pro- 
fessional, semiprofessional and clerical dis- 
tinctions in her paper “How Shall We Grade 
Our Service?” has been close to this prob- 
lem of personnel classification as director 
of the training class at the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia, where she is the 
assistant librarian. Miss Herbert’s paper 
was presented at the open meeting of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship at the 
Denver conference. 


Leora J. Lewis’ discussion of “The Small 
Library in Regional Planning” is a talk given 
before the Small Libraries Round Table at 
Denver. Miss Lewis has had close familiar- 
ity with the problems of the small library, 
both as librarian of the Rapid City (S.D.) 
public library and as director of the South 
Dakota Free Library Commission from 
1918-34. At present she is library adviser to 
F. E. Compton and Company, publishers 
of Compton’s pictured encyclopedia. 


RutH RosHo tt, head of the Catalog De- 
partment of the Minneapolis Public Library, 
who writes, this month, of the two success- 
ful Minneapolis budget campaigns, shared 
with Miss Countryman the responsibilities 
for enlisting community support for the li- 
brary. Her article is the basis of a report 
given before the joint meeting on budget cam- 
paign publicity sponsored by the Publicity 
Committee and the League of Library Com- 
missions at the Denver Conference. 


JoHN W. SrupesaKer, United States 
Commissioner of Education, whose personal 


sponsorship of the forum idea has eg 


uted materially to the success of the I} 
Moines Forums which he describes jn } 


recent book The American way, dise 
“Public Forums and Libraries” in this 
This paper was originally delivered by M 
Studebaker at the third general session 
the Denver A. L. A. conference. 


Gorpon WHITNALL, author of “Sig 
cation of Government and Its Relatic 


to Public Libraries” in this issue, has recent 


been making a study of the whole pr 


of municipal and regional organization, | 


Coérdinator of the Los Angeles 
Committee on Governmental Simplificat 
Mr. Whitnall, a leading authority on m 
ipal government, is also a member of 
California State Planning Commission 
the American City Planning Institute. 


paper is an address delivered before th 


County Libraries Section at the Denverg 
ference. 
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How Council-Manager Cities 


Weather the Depression 
In the pamphlet, Council-manager ai 


during the depression, recently issued by th 


National Municipal League, a study isn 


of how libraries have fared under the coum 
cil-manager plan since 1929. Other muni 


pal services, such as police, public health, 


recreation are taken up, and comparisons af 


drawn with conditions typical in non- 


ager cities during the same depress 


period. 
In the section on libraries it is pointed ou 
that in 1933 library salaries in non-man 


cities had dropped 1.2 per cent since 19% 


whereas in the manager cities they had fi 1 


14.8 per cent. Furthermore, “the mami 


cities cut library budgets 8.6 per cent k 
than the non-manager cities and at the @ 


of four years of depression were still mami 
ing to reserve for libraries more than 


non-manager cities were alloting them B 


fore hard times set in.” 


‘3 


Copies of this 32-page leaflet may be@ 


tained from the league headquarters, 
East Thirty-fourth Street, New York @ 


at twenty-five cents each. 





REASONS WHY 


LIBRARY HOLDS AN 
A. L. A. SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP 









Libraries need citizen interest—strong influential friends back of them. How 
can we expect those outside the profession to believe in libraries unless we back 
up our faith by our own works? 


Libraries, like men, cannot thrive isolated and alone. They must have a part 
state, national and international activities. ‘This implies a strong profes- 
sonal obligation reaching beyond the confines of the local community. 


Sustaining Membership entitles my library to representation—through A. L. A, 
_ officers—in conferences with government officials, learned societies, and spe- 
cialist groups in various related fields. 


AL. A. members place heavy responsibilities on their officers, boards and 
committees. It is therefore incumbent upon us to give the necessary financial 
_ aid to enable them to carry these out. 


. The old saying that the more one gives the more he gets applies to libraries and 
Hes 5 librarians in their relationship with their national association. The mere de- 
_ Gision to become a Sustaining Member increases one’s interest and therefore his 
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aS & Regular A. L. A. memberships are important because they give numerical 
s mate _ ‘Strength and authority. ‘The merely nominal dues, however, are almost com- 
uni _ pletely absorbed in membership publications and services. Supporting member- 
th an ee __ ships provide a small margin to underwrite other activities. 


nal | y The money is needed. Any study of what the Association is doing, and of the 
ressia f “Opportunities unfulfilled will bear out this fact. 


ved ot | Be ‘Siéstaining Membership brings to the library all of the A. L. A. publications 
‘anager f fof the current year automatically and without further cost. ‘These are in- 


e 10%, & i dispensable library tools. 


id ri 

a Q. Under the publications ruling, it is now perfectly legal to budget a sustaining 
-ot les f membership under “publications and services.” ‘This removes any uncer- 
tainty on that score. 
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10, Lastly—and this would be reason enough in itself—a $100 Sustaining Mem- 
_ bership is only a small fraction of return to the Association for what it saves 
Wbraries in actual dollars and cents. 


It saved my library about $6000 this year in book discounts alone through the 
action of one committee. 











RALPH MUNN, Director, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 



































Two New 
Children’s Lists 


for 
BOOK WEEK 


November 17-23, 1935 


Gifts for Children’s Book-Shelves 


The first revision since 1931. Prepared by the Book 
Evaluation Committee of the Section for Library Work 
with Children. Lists about 100 titles—with descriptive 
notes and buying information—grouped according to the 
age of the children for whom they are suited. A buying 
list for the parent and a reading list for the child. 16 
pages. 100 copies, $1.50; 250, $3; 500, $5.50; 1000, 
$10. Ready now. 


Recent Children’s Books 


A selection by Jessie Gay Van Cleve, specialist in chil- 
dren’s books of the Booklist staff. Short tempting anno- 
tations for about 30 outstanding titles of 1935 with 
emphasis on the later fall books. Publishers and prices 
given. Attractive yet inexpensive enough to permit fairly 
general distribution. 4 pages. 100 copies, $1; 500, $3; 
1000, $5. Ready November 1. 
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